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THE LIFE AND TIMES 
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CHAPTER I. 

ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY— THE 
YOUTH OF SAVONAROLA, 1452-82. 

'* The simple rule — ^the good old plan — 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

J^TLTALY is the spoilt and lovely child of nature, 
(^ on whom she lavishes her best-loved gifts. 
Her mountains toss their snow-peaks to 
the sun and rival the deep-blue glories of the 
sky, glowing in the sunset like molten brass, and 
fading in the twilight into ghostly grav, The 
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trees of the north and south, pine and palm tree, 
meet together and grow here side by side ; the 
trailing vine wanders from branch to branch ; 
oranges and citrons hang golden amongst glossy 
leaves , and the myrtle and ilex tuft the yellow 
rocks. But, amidst this parade, and pride of 
luxuriant life, the past is ever present, and will 
not be forgotten. 

In this land is Rome, the Eternal City ; the 
arch of Constantine commemorates her victories ; 
but the gate still stands by which Alaric entered 
with his Goths, and the ruins of the Palace of 
the Caesars are a momento mori beside the care- 
less joy of the living. 

From south to north you may read her 
history in her stones. Here is a Saracenic town, 
perched high amongst the mountain boulders ; 
these villages, which cover the rocks in the 
valley like barnacles, stood with the long plain 
between them and the pirates of the Mediter- 
rean. To this old world city, wibh its arcaded 
streets and mediaeval towers, scholars and stu- 
dents from England, France, and Germany came 
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long ago, though now the streets are still. These 
palaces and cathedrals were built by the despots 
of the Middle Ages, and are immortalised by the 
indwelling spirits of the world's greatest archi- 
tects and sculptors. But 

" All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. " 

Eavenna, Venice, Mantua, Florence, are notes in 
the song of a tale that is told. 

Perhaps at no period in the varied history of 
her people was the flood of their intellectual and 
many-sided life so high — the ebb of their spiritual 
life so low — as in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the age of the renaissance and the 
age of the despots. Political liberty had been 
destroyed by centuries of strife, the towns had 
long ago exchanged the tyranny of neighbour- 
ing nobles for that of internal factions. Then a 
struggle for pre-eminence engrossed one genera- 
tion after another ; Guelphs and Ghibellines, rich 
and poor, numerous influential families, raged 
and wrangled; one faction ousted another; the 
exiles, their possessions confiscated and their 
rights annulled, fomented insurrections — nevei 
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resting until they had changed places with their 
opponents. Every voice was heard in the small 
republic, every townsman had his influence, and 
their policy and opinions, and their constitution 
itself, varied and shifted, without any regard to 
their inconsecutive past. 

But let them differ as they might, one end 
was common to them all. Some faction, reckless 
in its desire for revenge, placed itself under a 
leader who, seizing his opportunity, became a 
tyrant, and remained one. Oppression became 
hereditary ; the temptations of the position were 
not to be resisted ; cruelty, craft, fraud, and 
unscrupulousness, were qualities necessary for 
success, and they were developed. Whether the 
tyrant had, like Galeazzo Visconti, a harmless love 
of magnificence, or like his son, Gian Galeazzo, a 
statesman's ambition to extend and consolidate 
his territory, his history is, in any case, a succes- 
sion of crimes. In one century eight of the 
Carrara family died unnatural deaths. There 
was always poison, a prison, or a dagger, ready 
for a dangerous rival. ., za oy ^,^.^^.^ 
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Cruelty was the pastime that relieved the 
ennui of their satiated ambition. Bernabo 
Visconti amused himself by torturing his State 
prisoners for the space of forty days, devising a 
new torture after every respite, till not a limb 
was left. Gian Galeazzo hunted his victims with 
a pack of hounds. It only added zest to the 
sport that his friends and former accomplices 
were now torn and mangled, while he looked on 
with horrid satisfaction. Gian Maria varied the 
programme by burying his victims alive. 

And yet, such were the anomalies of the 
Renaissance, that callous barbarities such as 
these wore perpetrated by men who enriched 
the cities they had enslaved with magnificent 
buildings, and vied with one another in doing 
honour to the scholars and artists, the musi- 
cians, poets, and men of culture, whose presence 
gave a coveted celebrity to their courts. The 
worst despot found a pleasure in spending some 
hours of the day arguing over some matter of 
taste or scholarly distinction. 

Meantime • their subjects, though they lost 
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their independence, still kept the birthright of 
their restless energies. The mind of man was 
free, though his body and estate might be en- 
dangered, and it was an age of exploration and 
discovery. Greek scholars, driven from Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, gave to Italy the 
learning of the past; modern literature had 
begun in the previous century, with the genius 
of Dante and the poetry of Petrarch. Artists 
studied the laws of anatomy, perspective, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and geometry. They de- 
sired to represent all things in heaven and earth, 
and to know their secret laws. The invention 
of printing by a German, the discovery of Ame- 
rica by Columbus, were, for commerce and cul- 
ture, like the creation of new worlds. 

And yet, with all this culture, their moral 
sense was blunted, and high instincts seemed 
extinct. Success was the one standard by which 
a man was judged, though the means by which 
he obtained it might be treasons, stratagem, and 
wholesale murder. " It is not necessary," writes 
"^achiavelli, a teacher who had learnt his pre- 
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cepts by watching them practised, "it is not 
necessary that a prince should be merciful, 
humane, loyal, and just ; nay, I will venture to 
say, that if he had all these qualities and always 
used them, they would harm him." But he must 
simulate them successfully in order to be more 
successful in their neglect. Since tyranny was 
legal, and might was right, any man might be- 
come a tyrant; versatility was encouraged by 
this hope, and every vice of the despot found 
its imitation in his subjects. 

But there was one' man, at least, who dis- 
dained as weakness what his age called power, 
who read sorrow beneath the surface of its pro- 
sperity, who dared to call successful sin a cala- 
mity, who bore it as a burden on his heart. 

GiROLAMO Savonarola was born at Ferrara, 
in 1452. He was one of a large family, and 
grandson of a physician, eminent in the Ferrara 
court. In his youth he studied with the ardour 
of his natural temperament, and was learned in 
the learning of schoolmen, being well versed in 
Aristotle and in St. Thomas Aquinas. But otheT 
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thoughts, ere long, engrossed him. In Ferrara 
there was a palace, the home of the ducal family 
of Este. It was enriched by art and luxury. In 
its halls gaiety was paramount, and the celebri- 
ties of the age were amongst its honoured guests, 
but beneath its lowest halls were dungeons where 
the light of day never entered. They were filled 
by hundreds whose life was a lingering death. 
When they were tortured, their groans might be 
heard in the pauses of merriment and joy. They 
had been heard by Savonarola, and he visited 
the palace of Ferrara no more. 

Experience such as this made philosophy and 
learning distasteful to him. Night and day he 
brooded over the misery of his countrymen, 
"leading a sad and solitary life, going about 
dejected and disconsolate, rarely speaking, wast- 
ing in body, praying constantly with much 
fervour, passing many hours in the churches, in 
the open fields, or along the banks of the Po, and 
observing frequent fastings." 

In the meantime, he was powerless. He 
^oiild neither help nor change their lot.^,JBu|Lif 
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his indignation must be impotent, his silent life 
could be a protest. He would escape out of a 
world of sin, out of the midst of men whose 
existence was disfigured ; he would find in the 
Church the perfection for which his soul yearned 
in vain. 

In solitude he strengthened his resolve, 
though, as he wrote to his father, " never since I 
was born did I suffer so great mental anguish as 
when I felt I was about to leave my own fiesh 
and blood and go among people who were 
strangers to me. So great was my pain and 
misery, that if I had laid open my breast to you, 
I fairly believe that the very idea I was about to 
leave you would have broken my heart." 

Not daring to speak of it to any one, he 
resolved to leave them without saying the fare- 
well he could* not trust himself to utter. But 
one April morning, as he was sadly playing on 
his lute, his soul found a voice and spoke in his 
music. Then his mother, with the tender intui- 
tion of love, turned and said to him, " My son, 
that is a sign that we are soon to part." But he. 
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unable to return her gaze, bent sorrowfully over 
the instrument, and continued the melancholy 
strain with a trembling touch. Next day, when 
all the town was making holiday, he left it, 
walked in solitude to Bologna, and entered the 
Dominican convent as a Brother. 

This was in 1475, when he was twenty-three 
years of age. It is a significant fact that, be- 
fore the end of the year, he had written a poem 
on "The Kuin of the Church," which equals 
his poem on "the Euin of the World," in its 
expressions of indignant grief. Monasteries had 
originally been the refuge of the weary and the 
sad. They had been the centres of active bene- 
volence, the homes of devout and holy men, who 
chose to live for others, to give help and comfort 
to all who were distressed, ministering to the 
sick, and devoting their days to acts of charity, 
to study, prayer, and love. But they had lost 
their first ideal, they had assimilated evil, and 
many of the characteristics of that world which 
Savonarola had left prevailed within them. " A 
monk," said Erasmus, who had himself been 
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one, "a monk may be a glutton, a drunkard, an 
ignorant, stupid, malign, envious brute, but he 
has broken no vow, he is within his holy obe^ 
dience. Ho has only to be the slave of his 
superior, as good for nothing as himself, and he 
is an excellent brother." Money could make a 
man Pope, money could propitiate Providence, 
and purchase Paradise. So said the Pope, the 
priests, and the monks, and they put the money 
in their purses. 

There are some experiences, which, when 
they happen to others, we call matters of course ; 
when they happen to ourselves, we discover 
them to be matters of tragedy. " A soul in love 
with the ideal, confronted at every turn by the 
fallen reality," ever baffled, discouraged, and dis- 
appointed, may be resigned at last to an apathy 
which is the oflFspring of hopelessness and despair. 
A man may end by having that bitter disbelief 
in all divine possibilities in human nature which 
is the worst form of scepticism. But there is an 
alternative, and it was chosen by Savonarola, 
who was true to it, through ey^Fj^y^te^.v^i^d 
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battle, and in spite of each discouragement, and 
true to it until the end. In the meantime, he 
learned the patience that can wait and the sub- 
mission that can obey. The superior of his 
monastery deputad him to lecture on Aristotle, 
and, accepting it as a present duty, he fulfilled it 
during seven years. 
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CHxiPTER II. 

AT ST. MARK'S IN FLORENCE, 1482. 

** Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled." 

fHERE are cities in the world which, like 
some people, possess a peculiar attraction, 
and have in themselves a charm for all 
who know them. They fire enthusiasm, they 
arouse ambition, they inspire loyalty and love. 
For Rome, for Athens, for Jerusalem, men have 
been found willing to die. For Florence her 
citizens had an affection which was the motive 
of their lives. Even a stranger feels the spell, 
as he looks down from the heights of Fiesole, 
and sees her stretching over the broad plain and 
straggling up the sides of the low hills, grey 
with gentle olives, or shadowed by a patch of 
dark, unbending cypresses. A,|^lg^ j||j^,^ises 
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from the valley, it permeates the air, it veils the 
hills and makes them softer than sunshine, and 
along the green valley the pale and silvery Arno 
winds into the distance. 

There is Brunneleschi*s dome and Giotto's 
tower. Every building is an undisturbed monu- 
ment of her past, and the men who were its glory. 
It was along this street that Oimabue's picture 
was carried by the happy crowd. Here are the 
homes of Dante and Michael Angelo. This is the 
palace of the Medici, and in this old tower lived 
some nobleman, or powerful burgher, the head of 
an hereditary faction. This square is lined by 
the statues of the poets, painters, philosophers, 
historians, statesmen, men of science, architects, 
and sculptors, who were her ancient citizens. 

The traveller wanders along the narrow, 
irregular streets flanked by palaces, and moves 
beneath the shadow of the grim buildings with 
their iron gates, and barred windows, eloquent 
of days when they were necessary. Now he has 
reached the old market place, where men who 
lived their home life in the open-air met and 
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talked in the old days of the Republic, when 
merchants were philosophers, and philosophers 
were men of action. 

Not far from this is the convent of St Mark's, 
to which Savonarola came in 1482. It was 
here that he spent the most eventful years of 
his life. By how many memories are its quiet 
cloisters peopled I In this one the frescoes are 
painted by the Fra Angelico, the holy painter, 
"who avoided all worldly business, living in 
purity and holiness, and so loved the poor as I 
believe he now loves heaven, who worked con- 
tinually in his art, nor would ever paint other 
things than those which concern the saints." 

In the other are the works of Fra Bartolo- 
meo, the friend of Savonarola, who having heard 
him often say ' that the body is the more beauti- 
ful according to the beauty of the soul within,' 
did thereafter show the same in all his pictures. 

On either side of the long corridors are empty 
cells, silent and empty, and as bare as poverty. 
But on the wall of each one is a fresco by the 
Fra Angelico, " a heavenly shadow on the grey 
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old walls." You may see the genealogical tree 
of all the monks who lived and died in them, and 
the name of Savonarola, faded and worn away 
by kisses. And there are the two cells at the 
end of the corridor which once were his, his desk 
still standing by the open window. " The vener- 
able father, Brother Hieronymus Savonarola, an 
apostolic man, inhabited these cells," has been in- 
scribed above the door. 

War and a threatened massacre of the inha- 
bitants of Ferrara had driven him from Bologna. 
He was now in Florence, with beauty enough 
around him to satisfy even his enthusiasm. 

But neither Ficsole nor Fra Angelico could 
dull the disappointment he suffered in his inter- 
course with his brother monks. They boasted, 
it is true, of their St Antonine, who had, long 
ago, been prior of St. Mark's, but they made no 
effort to imitate him. A few there might be 
who studied Plato and Aristotle, who could 
discuss and argue about virtue and the immor- 
tality of the soul ; but their virtue ended with 
their definitions, and their life in no way differed 
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from the worst in Florence. Their dress, the 
symbol of poverty, humility, and charifcy, had 
become a strange mockery ; their Bible was un- 
read and despised. " What possible good," asked 
a monk, " could be derived from the knowledge 
of events so long since accomplished," 

This new brother who had come from Bologna 
was an incongruous element in the small com- 
munity. Apparently he knew as much as they 
did themselves about their favourite classics, and 
yet he was but a melancholy figure after all. 

In truth, Savonarola was deeply dejected. 
Sleepless, and haunted by a sense of the sins to 
which they were indifferent, he fasted and 
mourned, he prayed fervently, and wept upon his 
knees. A conviction possessed him that he must 
arrest these Florentines, who were like the 
Hebrews of old, ungrateful, stubborn, and rebel- 
lious, and he prayed that God would employ him 
to reach their souls and to awaken them. 

He waited for a sign that would tell him that 
his prayer was answered, and fasted continually, 
and never ceased to pray. One day. while he 
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was speaking to a brother monk, it seemed to 
him that the heavens opened, and that in their 
depths he read the witith of God, and that from 
their depths he heard a voice commanding 
him to proclaim it to his guilty countr3rmen. 
From that hour the purpose of his life was 
fixed. 

In the meantime, he was cheered by little 
sympathy. His Lent sermons, preached in the 
dim vastness of the Florentine Cathedral, were 
listened to by few, and they complained that his 
accent was harsh and his manner uncouth, that 
he was too serious, that he only quoted the 
Bible, and that he was not entertaining. They 
preferred Mariano da Gennazano, who preached 
in Santo Spirito, and had none of these faults. 

But these criticisms were neither made nor 
known by the simple people of San Gimignano 
in the hills. In his Lent sermons he declared 
to them, on the authority of Scripture, let, That 
the Church will be scourged ; 2nd, and then re- 
novated ; and, Srd, that this will be soon. Their 
hearts responded to his words. WMh mpSg^^^ 
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courage he now gave way to his eloquence, which 
was like a pent-up torrent, that, by its own 
strength, breaks every barrier down. At Brescia, 
and in the cities of Lombardy, ho lashed the 
vices of his age and denounced its iniquities. 
Men and women quailed before him. They fell 
upon their knees, they crept close and closer to 
the pulpit, weeping, trembling, and shaken by 
fears of the doom he prophesied. 

Shortly after, he attended a chapter of the 
Dominicans at Reggio. A young man was there 
that day who had the gift of grace and a charm 
which made him the darling of his country. 
" Nature," said Polizian, " seemed to have show- 
•ered on this man, or hero, all her gifts. He was 
tall- and finely moulded; from his face some- 
tiiing of divinity shone forth, and you could not 
say whether his talents or his moral qualities 
conferred on him the greatest lustre. Familiar 
with all branches of philosophy, and the master 
of many languages, he stood on high above the 
reach of praise." As the Count Pico di Miran- 
dola looked at the tall figure ii^jy^qk mantle 
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and white tunic, as he watched the hands "which 
were like an appealing speech," the emaciated, 
deep-lined face, with its strong features and 
gray eyes whose depths held steadfast power or 
glowed with the passion of conviction, — as he 
listened to the pleading voice and the outbursts 
of indignant grief when he attacked the evils 
of the church, a love awoke in his generous 
heart which lasted till his young life ceased. 

The friar of St. Mark's engrossed his thoughts. 
To praise him was his constant pleasure. Lo- 
renzo di Medici must recall him to St. Mark's, 
and to St. Mark's he accordingly returned, after 
an absence of four years. 

But Lorenzo di Medici soon regretted his 
complacency. It did not suit his policy that a 
thousand citizens should hear in the cathedral 
that principle was dead and that liberty had s 
ceased to exist. He determined to silence, if he 
could, this audacious preacher. His intercourse 
with Savonarola was a remarkable episode in 
his life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PRIOR OF ST. MARK'S AND LORENZO 
DI MEDICI— 1492. 

" This above all, to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

~ LORENZO DI MEDICI reflected the versa- 



^^, 



-^4 tility of the men of his generation. He 
was a poet, a philosopher, a connoLseur in 
art, and, above all, a politician. His house had 
been the early home of Ficino and Polizian. 
Pico della Mirandola and Leo Baptista Alberta 
were amongst his friends. He was the first to 
dicover the genius of the youthful Michael 
Angclo. 

But beneath this mobility and graceful enthu- 
siasm there was an unflinching egotism, which 
made him utilise his friends or his foes to serve 
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his purpose, an egotism which made him demora- 
lise Florence and then enslave her. No scruples 
made him hesitate, and his treachery was always 
successful. Following Cosmo di Medici's policy, 
Lorenzo had lent money, or, using his influence, 
had given posts to rich and poor in Florence. 
He thus held them in his power and governed the 
State like any despot. If a man or a family were 
troublesome, he could confiscate theiy property 
or ruin their fortunes without compromising 
himself, and this did not prevent his charming 
the brilliant circle at Careggi in the evening, or 
ending the day by a subtle analysis of Plato or 
^ panegyric on a Greek manuscript. 

It is true that he secured for Florence a dig- 
nified position among foreign powers, and that 
within the city there was a great display of 
prosperity. Every evening there was a public 
dinney at the palace of the Medici. If there was 
a festival, it was Lorenzo who organised andi 
paid for it. And if it was an unfortunate truth 
that he was practically a bankrupt and paid 
for the gaeity with the funds of the State, the 

uigiiizea Dy x—iV-'v/^iN^ 
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State was ignorant of the fact and lauded hia 
generosity. 

He was amongst the citizens in their hours, 
of revelry, and planned their wildest carnivals^ 
If they were enervated and demoralised it was 
this which helped them to forget that they were, 
slaves. 

Lorenzo was one of the many who listened to 
the friar preaching in the Cathedral. But asi 
time went on he discovered that this was to b^ 
the Umit of their intercourse. 

His grandfather, who spent enormous sums 
on public buildings, had rebuilt St. Mark's, and 
had given a valuable library to it and to the 
city. In acknowledgment of these benefits, the 
monks were accustomed, upon certain occasions, 
to pay homage at the palace of the Medici. But 
when Savonarola was elected Prior, in the sum- 
mer of 1491, he neglected this observance. 

<* Who elected me to be prior ? " he had asked 
the protesting brotherhood, and when they 
answered " It was God," " Then," ho added, rever- 
ently, "I will thank my Lord God, and not 

*> •* uigitizea Dy v_iv_'v/^i>^ 
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mortal man. Let us therefore go into the con- 
vent chapel and return thanks to Him." " See, 
now," said Lorenzo, when he heard of this, " here 
is a stranger come into my house who will not 
deign to visit me." 

Shortly afterwards, five of the leading men 
in Florence paid a visit to the Prior of St. Mark's 
and hinted that his sermons were unpopular 
and his prophecies disliked. " I am fully aware," 
answered Savonarola, " that you have been sent 
to me by Lorenzo. Return to him and tell him 
to repent, for the Lord will call him to judg- 
ment." " Take care,*' they said, " that your bold 
words do not bring you into exile." " Do you ' 
threaten mo with banishment?" asked the 
Prior. "Go, tell Lorenzo, that though I am a 
stranger and he the first man in Florence, it is I 
that shall remain and he must soon depart." 

There was a sermon preached about this 
time which attracted a good deal of attention. 
The preacher was veiy popular in Florence, and 
one of the many dependants on the Medici. His 
name was Fia Mariano Gennczano. Ho choso 
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as his text, " It is not for you to know the times 
and the seasons which the Father has put in His 
own power." There was a crowded audience, 
and the sermon was much" admired. 

Savonarola preached on the same subject, but 
interpreted it differently. Amongst the listeners 
were Ficino, who burned a lamp before the bust 
of Plato, scholars, who spoke of a revived wor- 
ship of Pagan deities with bated breath, and 
other well-known Florentines. They could not 
forget his words ; they were haunted by their 
memory; their reality impressed them as a 
terrible fact. Even the friends of Lorenzo 
deserted him as they listened to the monk. 

And now Lorenzo might be often seen walk- 
ing in the convent garden alone, although his 
companionship was coveted, his charm of man- 
ner, and his brilliant conversational powers, ad- 
mired by the most cultivated men in Florence. 
But the Prior of St. Mark's did not join him there. 
" Has he asked for me ? " he enquired, when the 
monks came to him in their anxious dismay. 
And when they could only answer " No," " Then," 
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he replied, ^' let him take his walk in peace/' and 
SK> resumed his studies. 

The convent of St. Mark's had been greatly 
enriched since the last Prior's election. The 
Chancellor often attended the convent chapel and 
dropped rich gifts into the alms-box. Savona- 
rola spoke of " a piece that is thrown to a dog to 
silence him at the approach of robbers/' and gave 
the money to the poor. 

" I know no honest friar but him," was the 
eomment of the Magnificent when he heard this, 
(^d he disturbed him no more. For there is a 
power which is wont to be inexorable, and to it 
Lorenzo too must bow. In his beautiful villa of 
Garregi, he was ill and he was miserable. There 
was no one to whom he oould turn for help and 
ccttnfort, and there were thoughts in his mind 
which would not let him rest Whom could he 
trust amongsi the men who had flattered him, 
who would tell him the truth, although it might 
be his last command ? 

He remembered in his distress "the only 
honest friar he had ever known/' and a messen- 
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ger was sent to bring Savonarola to Carregi. 
The friar was greatly surprised, and assured the 
messenger that Lorenzo would not listen to him. 
But he answered that liorenzo was dying and 
wished to confess to him. Then Savonarola 
returned with him to Carregi, 

Lorenzo knew that day that death was near, 
and hade his son farewell. He wished to see 
Pieo della Mirandola once again, and smiled 
and seemed happy in his soothing presence. 
" I should have died unhappy," he said to him, 
" if I had not been first cheered by the sight of 
thy face." 

It was after Pico left him that Savonarola 
entered the darkened room. He stood beside 
the bed of the dying man, who told him 
what preyed upon his mind. His soldiers had 
sacked Yolterra and massacred its inhabitants, 
in spite of the promise given to them that they 
would be protected. He had robbed the Monte 
delle Fanciulle, and taken the dowries of father- 
less girls. After the Pazzi conspiracy there had 
been needless deaths and cnid^^ bloodshed in 
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Florence. During this confession, Lorenzo was 
terribly agitated, and Savonarola ejaculated fre- 
quently, " God is good, God is merciful." 

When it was ended the friar said — 

" Three things are required of you. First, it 
is necessary that you should have a full and 
lively faith in the mercy of God." 

" That I have most fully," answered Lorenzo, 

" Secondly, it is necessary that you restore 
that which you unjustly took away." 

Lorenzo hesitated. After a pause, a move- 
ment of his head seemed to give assent to this. 

"Lastly," said the friar, standing upright 
beside him, "you must restore liberty to the 
people of Florence." 

There was a long pause, and the silence was 
unbroken. Lorenzo turned his face to the wall. 

And in silence Savonarola left him. Lorenzo 
died on the 8th April, 1492. 

As he lay there, still and quiet, did no dream 
distiu'b his sleep, that the living might regain 
what he had won and lost for ever ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SAVONAROLA REFORMS TBE DISCIPLINE IN 
ST. MARK'S, 1492-93. 

" Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whoso sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heaven — majestic, free ; 

And yet thy heart, 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 



^ 



^lE^^OM this time forward, Savonarola is the 
centre of the history of Florence. He 
had arrested the attention of the city and 
strongly affected the public imagination. It was 
not only because he had predicted both the death 
of Lorenzo and the Pope in the preceding year, 
and his predictions had been verified, not simply 
because he had dared to be truthful to Lorenzo 
di Medici and had ventured to oppose him. His 
giant eloquence, his insight, the magnetic power 
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of his personality, his earnestness and veracity, 
his self -forgetful, all absorbing anxiety to bring 
men to God, held his audience spellbound, and 
aroused something within them that was deeper 
than curiosity. 

There was an impelling force to which he had 
to give expression. " To speak of the Lord," he 
says himself, " had become like a consuming fire 
shut up in my bones and in my heart. I found 
it impossible to restrain myself from speaking 
out, for I felt, as it were, my whole being on fire 
and that I was inflamed by the Spirit of God." 

In these impassioned sermons we may read 
his knowledge of the Bible, which, indeed, he 
knew by heart He shared a belief of the 
schoolmen that every text had a literal, allegori- 
cal, moral, and spiritual sense, and might be 
quoted or interpreted to justify or ccmdemn any 
argument or explain any contemporary fact 

Judah, Israel, Ephraim, were prototypes of 
Florence, Italy, Rome. The events of Hebrew 
history were symbols prefiguring his own times. 

^h disasters as befell these peoplo would suielj 
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punish now the sins of Italy. Flood, pestilence, 
and famine would make them fear. The love 
which should make them grieve for aught that 
would disttess it, was not so often the theme of 
his discourse. 

But it was not only for facts that Savonarola 
found parallels in the Bible: every dream or 
imagination was verified by a text. From his 
childhood he was imbued by the thoughts of his 
favourite, St. Thomas Aquinas, on the " co-opera- 
tion of angels." In these early years he had his 
dreams and visions, which, in later life, he 
believed to be inspirations brought to him by 
angels. " They come," he said, " direct from God 
and are imprinted by the angels on the intellect, 
not on the affections, without having the effect 
of securing the salvation of man." 

Sometimes these visions appeared to him in 
the lonely vigils of the night; when over- 
wrought in body and mind, he would still 
allow himself no rest. At other times they were 
seen by him while he was preaching in the Cath- 
edral. One day, when he was in^^6,^^l{ut, it 
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seemed to him that the heavens opened, a hand in 
the air held a sword, on which was written, " The 
sword of the Lord upon the earth, speedily." 
Then a voice proclaimed the doom of the wicked, 
mercy and pardon to all who truly repented. 
The effect of such moments of visionary ecstacy 
was indescribable. Men and women " sobbed 
aloud, until the very walls of the Cathedral 
echoed their wailing." A young man who took 
notes of the Prior's sermons writes — "At this 
point I was so overcome by weeping that I 
could not go on," and Savonarola himself was 
prostrated and exhausted by the recurrence of 
these transports. 

He is never weary of speculating on their 
source and limits. Now he declares his predic- 
tions to be the result of simple reasoning ; now 
he cries, " I am not a prophet, or the son of a 
prophet ; but I am certain the things I announce 
will come to pass. In truth, the sins of Italy are 
your sins, by force of which I am a prophet, and 
which ought to make each one of you a prophet 
JBut vou are struck with mental blindness." 
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His .arguments and explanations are often 
confused and contradictory, the only point upon 
which he is always decided is his own sin- 
cerity. " Have you ever," he imagines an alle- 
gorical personage asking him, " feigned to be a 
prophet, in order the more easily to persuade the 
people of the truth of your doctrines ? " " To try 
to deceive the people," he answers, " by bring- 
ing in the name of God would be a grievous sin. 
I know the purity of my motives ; I have wor- 
shipped the Lord in all sincerity ; I seek to 
follow him ; I have passed whole nights in 
prayer ; I have spent my health and life for the 
good of my neighbour." 

" But what is the ground of your certainty, 
that the revelations granted to you are a real- 
ity ? " That was a question that must remain 
unanswered. Perhaps a miracle would one day 
attest the truth of these messages from heaven. 

In strange contrast to such belief, was another 
characteristic which distinguishes him from his 
contemporaries. This was his earnest endeavour 
to affect a conciliation between thought^jm^^^ 
c ^ 
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siasm, and action. High thinking must be em- 
bodied in the best deeds, or for him form, sound, 
and sentiment had little value. " A man knows 
what he works," was his favourite motto. The 
separation between culture and morality aroused 
his antagonism ; he was indifferent about men's 
knowledge of creeds while the death of every 
important person was attended with a suspicion 
of poisoning. 

This demand for some connection between 
lofty ideas and the facts of a man's life is 
apparent in the following extracts from his 
sermons. 

"Man should do all that lies in his power, 
that God may not fail to be with him. We 
have none of us any excuse. Bectitude brings 
us nearer to the Lord, and the Gospel supplies a 
help to us in our weakness. The Gospel must 
be your companion. I speak not of the book, 
but of its spirit. If we have not the Spirit of 
grace, although you may carry the whole volume 
about with you, it will be no avail. Charity 
ioes not consist of sheets of paper. The true 
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books of Christ are the apostles and saints ; the 
true reading of them is to imitate their lives. 

"In faith everything depends on appropria- 
tion ; not only must we say * Thou art King, O 
God;' but, 'Thou art my God, and my King. 
My God whom I desire, and my God in whom I 
trust.'" 

"Every form of religion has two kinds of 
worship — the one external, the other infinitely 
more noble : that internal worship which mani* 
fests itself in a good life, and is the greatest 
homage, the most true adoration, which a crea- 
ture can pay to his Creator," 

Savonarola was inspired by this desire to 
change the spirit of his country*-to reform its 
Church, its people, and its Pope ; to destroy evil 
customs, and the tyrants who encouraged them. 
This was the future to which he looked forward. 
The first step on the road to it was to reform 
the. Convent of St. Mark. 

He bad gained the love and confidence of the 
brotherhood. When Piero de Medici had him 
removed from Florence^ in 1493, it wa» though 
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the entreaties of the monks that he was recalled 
before the end of the year. When he effected 
the liberty of the Tuscan churches, and was 
elected their Superior, they were satisfied. 
What he designed they would accomplish. 
They had accepted him as their guide, their 
comforter, and friend. 

The friars recognised that if his judgments 
were uncompromising, his own obedience was 
implicit. They knew that his cell was as bare, 
his dress as coarse, his fare as frugal, as any 
in the convent, and that there were no soft 
cushions in his daily life. For his personal 
comfort he had no respect ; he and his brethren 
had accepted poverty as their portion, and they 
must not change it. And if they were poor, he 
told them the poor of Florence would profit by 
their loss. 

If their Prior had no great love of superflu- 
ous ease, he had still less admiration of super- 
fluous idleness, as they, too, soon discovered. 
Schools were established in the convent, where 
they might learn painting, sculpture^-aa^^ archi- 
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tecture, or to copy and illuminate manuscripts. 
They also learned in this way to support them- 
selves. Others, again, could teach the novices; 
the rest were sent to preach and teach in dif- 
ferent cities, always accompanied by a lay 
brother, who was to labour to support his com- 
panion. Nothing could make Savonarola move 
from his own high position, but he could make 
others share it, arouse in them his aims, and re- 
vive the most despondent with a shock of energy. 
Burlamacchi, who was the friend and bio- 
grapher of Savonarola, gives us this curious pic- 
ture of their convent life. " After dinner they 
took a moment's repose, then they gathered 
cheerfully round the father, who explained to 
them some passage of the divine Scripture. 
Then they took a short walk, and reclined for a 
time in the shade, while the father brought some 
passage from the sacred books before them as a 
subject for meditation. Then he made them 
sing an hymn in honour of our Lord, Some- 
times he would invite them to dance, and 
accompany them with his voice. He was a 
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fathet in the midst of a loving and tmstful 
family, or perhaps, rather, an elder brother, 
whom all reverenced and loved. He lived 
among us, as one who expected death to come 
suddenly and by violence, but this never dis- 
turbed his serenity and gentleness. A certain 
melancholy smile gave his coarse and sharp 
features such an expression of goodness, that 
his very look inspired confidence. He was 
benignant and pleasant with all, humble and 
gentle with every one of the novices, and the 
familiarity of his manner produced joy and 
gladness in others." 

And now events were nearing which were 
to confirm his influence outside of the convent 
walls, and to satisfy even his desire for actioa 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FEENCH IN ITALY, UW. 

"There war, and havoc, and destruction stood." 

!Jr@ORENZO the Magnificent was dead, and 



4i^ 

■^0^ the dignified position which Florence 
held externally in Italy was likely to 
die with him. He had said himself of his three 
sons, that the first was good, the second was 
clever, and the third was a fool. It was his 
third son, Piero, who succeeded him. He had 
not the family charm of manner, nor the family 
intellect. He was vain about his horsemanship 
and his skill in tennis, but men were soon to 
learn that he bad the hereditary love of power, 
if he had not the hereditary wit to win it The 
people were no longer allowed to indulge the 
show of liberty which Lorenzo had encouraged. 
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The wisest citizens were offended and estranged 
by his son*s contempt for their opinions. 

The Prior reiterated his prophecies of a com- 
ing scourge, and the Florentines hoped that it 
might possibly include Piero. 

During Lent, in 1494, Savonarola had chosen, 
as the subject of his sermons, the building of the 
ark. Every plank that was added was a symbol 
in these sermons of the virtues that must save 
them. And a judgment, so he told them, would 
fall upon them like the flood. 

The excitement increased as summer came 
and went, and the judgment was still foretold, 
but left unspecified. Peasants were content to 
travel all the night, and to watch without the 
city gates until the morning, — those within the 
city waited patiently for hours in the cathedral. 

At last, on the 21st September, the day 
arrived when they should hear their doom. 
With a voice like thunder, the preacher cried to 
the vast multitude, — "Behold I will bring the 
waters over the earth." And on that day too 
well they knew the meaninnr of the words. 
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The news had arrived, and been confirmed 
that the French, with their deadly armies, had 
entered Italy, and were even now descending 
the Alps. 

It is true that this inroad was one of the 
many miserable results of the disunion that 
existed in Italy. There was nothing like a 
national patriotism. A despot was tenacious of 
his personal independence, but destroyed that of 
his neighbours, and did not scruple to invite 
a foreigner to avenge him on his own country 
people. Ludovico Sforza was determined to ruin 
his nephew, Gian Galeazzo, who was lawful lord 
of Milan. By slow degrees he would poison 
him, and rule himself in Milan. But Galeazzo 
had a young wife, the daughter of the King of 
Naples, who stoutly opposed his designs, and 
appealed to her father for protection Then 
Ludovico the Moor invited Charles VIII. to ap- 
propriate Naples. 

The King of France was young and fond of 
adventures, and this promised to be a successful 
expedition. " Frenchmen," said the King of 
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Naples, " have never come into Naples without in- 
flicting ruin, and this invasion must bring univer- 
sal ruin, although it seems to menace us alone." 

The Italian armies were in the lowest pos- 
sible condition. The troops were composed of 
hired mercenaries, led by hired generals. Battles 
were fought without bloodshed, and sometimes 
campaigns began and ended without battles. 
Their engagements were more like solemn 
games, in which the largest number of pri- 
soners paid the largest ransoms, and were free 
to fight again. Sometimes the hired generals 
bought the enemy's army at the outset, and 
so the matter ended. 

The French army, on the other hand, was the 
best in Europe. For the first time the Italians 
saw cannons which shot forth iron balls, instead 
of the stones to which they were accustomed, 
and these shots were always fatal. With horror 
they heard of disastrous victories at Genoa, in 
Romagna, and at Rapalle ; while the dark news 
of a massacre in that town increased the grow- 
g terror, and paralysed resistance. 
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In Florence the majority had been disposed, 
like other Italian States, to welcome Charles; 
for their sanguine temperaments made them be- 
lieve that they would have in the future all that 
they longed for in the present, and that any 
change must be a change for the better. But 
what they would have given to a friend, they 
would not resign to a conqueror, and this slaugh- 
tering progress made each man desperate. It 
had a fatal effect upon Piero di Medici. Seeing 
that his position was endangered, he resolved to 
conciliate the enemy. He determined to go to 
the French camp, to buy peace and safety at any 
price. To the astonishment of the army, the 
price he oflFered was the very forts they were 
besieging — the forts which were the sole and 
strong defence of Florence. To these he added 
Pisa and Leghorn, and the French found them- 
selves masters of the situation by special permis- 
sion of the enemy. 

When the Florentines heard this, their excite- 
ment became fury, and expressed itself in uproar. 
Weapons, rusty and old-fashioned, were dragged 
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from their retreats, daggers were displayed in 
the streets; panic spread like some contagious 
madness, and the mob coursed through the city, 
menacing the houses of their oppressors. A 
hundred different impulses for revenge ruled 
them by turns — which of all the hundred would 
they choose ? Who would guide and advise 
fchem ? They had lost the habit of liberty ; they 
could riot but they could not act. Savonarola 
knew what was best ; he had always been their 
truest friend, and they hurried to the cathedral 
and surrendered their judgment to him. He 
could sway them as he willed ; one word from 
him, and the injuries of years would have been 
avenged by bloodshed and pillage. With a 
heart overflowing with affection, he looked down 
upon the upturned faces, and addressed them. 
Ho spoke to them of peace and charity, of 
mercy to bo shown to themselves, to their 
brethren, to their enemies ; he told them their 
misfortunes were the sad consequences of 
their hatreds, of their disunion, of their sin. 
In the twilight of the vast cathedral, ho 
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stilled the tumult of their angry passions, he 
filled their minds with thoughts of peace — a 
peace that was not to be disturbed by any act 
of violence. 

But what was to oe done ? The Signory, 
who were now the governing body, discussed 
that daily in the Palace. At last Capponi spoke 
a bravo word that settled the question. He was 
an old man and a strong one, with the fearless- 
ness of youth, and the wisdom of a lifetime. 
** Piero di Medici," he cried, " is no longer capable 
of being at the head of affairs. The Republic 
must look to itself, it is high time to get rid of 
being governed by a child.*' He advised them 
to disclaim all connection with Piero, to have 
troops in readiness, but to send ambassadors to 
the French King, " and above all," he said, " do 
not fail to send the friar, Savonarola, to whom 
the people arc at this moment so entirely devoted." 

The ambassadors were accordingly sent upon 
this mission. In the meantime Piero returned 
to Florence, as cheerful as if nothing of import- 
ance liad happened in his absence. But the 
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Signory undeceived him. They received him 
with coldness, and refused to admit him into the 
Old Palace. "He turned back, foaming with 
rage and menaces," and becoming insolent, the 
door was shut in his faxje. Then followed "a 
merry time of desolation," the mob hooted, the 
boys hissed and stoned him. 

Suddenly the great beli of the Palace 
summoned the people to meet in the square 
in front of it. There Valori, travel-stained, 
still mounted on the mule that had brought 
him from Pisa, told them that King Charles 
would willingly have befriended them, had it 
not been for the traitorous proposals of Piero. 
It was like poison to their blood. They became 
half delirious with rage, and, shouting "Down 
with the Medici," rushed to assault their palace. 

But the Palace of the Medici was empty, for 
Piero, declared a rebel, had fled like an outcast 
to Bologna, and the city he had enslaved was 
free — freed at any rate from his tyranny, al- 
though Charles YIII. remained to remind them 
df his influence. 
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Tbey found too soon that the King of France 
was still under the spell of the Medici, for the 
ambassadors could extract no distinct intentions 
from him, and were ready to despair. "How- 
ever, when the ambassadors had failed, the friar 
of St. Mark's went alone to the French camp, 
and, passing through a multitude of armed men, 
found himself in the presence of the King, 
sitting among his generals. Meeting with a 
courteous reception, he commenced a short ser- 
mon in an almost commanding tone : — ' Most 
Christian King, thou art an instrument in the 
hands of the Lord, who sends thee to deliver 
Italy from her afflictions, as for many years I 
have predicted, and sends thee to reform the 
Church, which lies prostrate in the dust. But, 
if thou be not just and merciful — ^if thou pay 
not respect to the city of Florence — ^if thou dost 
forget the work for which the Lord sends thee, 
He will then select another to fulfil it, and will 
let the hand of His wrath fall upon thee, and will 
punish thee with awful scourges.' The King 
appeared to listen with attention to these men* 
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acing words, and to receive them with the most 
earnest faith." 

And now a week had passed, and Charles 
VIII. was in the Palace of the Medici, and was 
unwilling to leave it. He played with the 
Signory about the terms of a treaty in his 
evasive and inconclusive fashion ; his demands 
were exorbitant, and some suggestions were 
actually made about Piero's return. But on that 
occasion the King learnt to know the temper of 
the city. Cloisters and courts that are filled 
with recruits, houses that are armed with wea- 
pons, palaces that can bristle with firearms, 
a town that can be roused at any moment by 
the sound of a bell — ^these are not facts to be 
despised. 

But still the King delayed, and, becoming 
obstinate, only added to the number of his de- 
mands. The Signory could not and would not 
grant them. Whereupon the King imagined 
that his turn had come to lose his temper, and 
cried — "Then we shall sound our trumpets." 
Capponi, tearing the treaty in pieces, answered 
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— "And we shall sound our bells." His well- 
timed courage at this most critical moment 
was triumphant : the King became suddenly 
amenable to reason, and made the necessary 
concessions. 

But still he delayed his departure, and Savo- 
narola was again entreated to address him. The 
King was apparently deeply impressed by his 
admonition, and at last, on the 28th November 
1494, he and his followers left the city. 

The Palace of the Medici was empty; its 
masters fled, and the priceless collections that 
had beautified and adorned it were scattered and 
ruined too. Little remained of the former glory 
of the Medici. But the people only remembered 
that they had gone, and that they might begin a 
new existence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SAVONAROLA PROPOSES THE NEW FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT, 1494. 

" Glory of virtue — to fight, to struggle, to right the 
wrong. 
Nay, but he aimed not at glory — no lover of glory lie. 
Give him the glory of going on, and still to be." 

\- REVOLUTION had been effected in a few 
short weeks, and a reformation followed 
with characteristic and dangerous rapi- 
dity. It was a pet theory of Florentine politi- 
cians that a new Constitution could be formed 
without any consideration for the past — its 
feuds, its traditions, and all its results. 

In the reign of the Medici, the people had 
learnt to give their consent to any proposal, like 
well-trained subordinates who are flattered by a 
show of consultation. Soldiers packed them into 
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the square of the old palace, where they gave the 
power of administration to a "balia," or com- 
mittee of men, who were always chosen by the 
Medici. 

Now a new order of things was to begin, 
though there was a general indecision about 
what that order was to be. Men of learning 
had too many ideas, men of action had too few. 
Lawyers were consulted, and fell to wrangling ; 
some proposed that Venice should be. imitated, 
others objected that imitations were never suc- 
cessful ; some lauded the aristocracy, others 
the populace. There were endless discussions 
in the Old Palace, and daily and hourly, rediscus- 
sions in the market-place, which was now the 
consecrated resort of talkative idleness. Too 
mobile to be steadfast, too excitable to be just, 
a leader was needed who would save them from 
confusion by his own sound judgment and 
determination. 

Hitherto Savonarola had principally urged 
them to renew their wills, and purify their life 
and customs. He now stimulated them to re- 
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form their government, and he hims.elf was the 
spirit of each change. 

The Cathedral received into its capacious 
interior the Signory, the magistrates, scholars, 
poets, politicians, artists, and artisans who im- 
bibed his thoughts, absorbed his decisions, and 
even adopted his language, so that many of the 
laws passed are only extracts from his sermons. 

And yet he had no personal desire to be 
dictator. " My purposes," he said, at the end of 
his life, " were few and great." " Jesus Christ," 
he told them now, "should be head of their 
new republic," and Him they elected as their 
chief. 

" Listen," cried the preacher, "to one who is 
seeking only your salvation. Pacify your minds, 
attend to the public good, forget your private 
interest, and if by such a course you reform 
your city, it will be rendered more glorious than 
it has ever been. Thus you will commence the 
reform of Italy, and, spreading your wings over 
the world, bring about the reformation of all 
nations. Remember that the LorJ h^|^^;^e^^a 
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clear sign that He desires the renovation of all 
things, and that you are the people selected to 
begin the good work. But your reform must 
begin with things spiritual, which are superior 
to all that are material, for they constitute the 
rule of life, and are life itself. So soon, then, as 
you have purified your minds, laid aside all 
evil designs, comdemned gambling, profligacy, 
and blaspheming, then you may apply your 
mind to construct a government. 

" And this ought to be the groundwork of it, 
that no individual shall have any benefit but 
what is general, and the people alone must have 
the power of choosing the magristrates, and of 
approving the laws. Woe be to thee, Florence, 
if thou place at thy head one who can rule 
supremely over thee : with chiefs such as these, 
cities must be ruined by all possible evils. 
Tyrant is the name of one who leads a wicked 
life ; more wicked than all others is the usurper 
of others' rights — the destroyer of his own soul, 
and of the souls of the people." 

By his infiuence laws were ^^ passed which 
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have been called by posterity "the most just 
that Florence ever enjoyed." 

Change after change was proposed and 
accomplished. The tyrannical loans, the arbi- 
trary taxation, by which a hostile party had 
power to ruin families, became things of the 
past ; usury was forbidden, and a remedy sub- 
stituted; the courts of justice reformed; a grand 
council of certain influential citizens was formed, 
which was to vote on the laws proposed by 
the few ; permission was given to the citizens to 
carry arms, and a general amnesty granted. 

These changes were effected in one year, 
undisturbed by any tumult, and the citizens 
shouted their satisfaction through the streets. 

Savonarola had become the conscience of the 
city ; tradesmen read their Bibles in their shops 
at the hour of mid-day rest, and, as an old chron 
icier expressed it, "The most wonderful thing 
of all was to find bankers and merchants refund- 
ing, from scruples of conscience, sums of money, 
amounting sometimes to thousands or florins, 
which they had unrighteously acquirg^;^.^,^^,. 
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••They got up in the middle of the night," 
Burlamacchi writes, " to get places for the 
sermon, and came to the door of the cathedral, 
making no account of any inconvenience, neither 
of the cold nor of wind, nor of standing in 
winter with their feet upon marble ; and among 
them were young and old of every sort, who 
came with such jubillee and rejoicing, that it was 
bewildering to hear them go to the sermon as to 
a wedding. Then the silence was great in the 
church, each one going to his place, and he who 
could read, with a taper in his hand, read the 
service and other prayers. And though many 
thousand people were thus collected, no sound 
was to be heard, not even a hush, until the 
arrival of the children, wlio sang hymns with so 
much sweetness, that heaven seemed to have 
opened. Thus they waited two or three hours, 
till the father entered the pulpit, and the atten- 
tion of all these peoples' eyes and ears, intent 
upon the preacher, was wonderful," 

But Savonarola knew that for himself there 
was one end. " The servant will not be greater 
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than his master," was his frequent quotation. 
'*Thou knowest that after I had taught I was 
crucified, and thus thou wilt suffer martyrdom." 
" O Lord," he prayed, " grant me this martyr- 
dom, let me quickly die, for Thy sake^ as Thou 
didst die for mo." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DEPARTORE OF THE FRENCH, AND PAPAL 
ANIMOSITY, 1496-96. 

'^ No man, iii mortal sin, liath, in the sight of God, a true 
dominion over any of His creatures." 

^^^HEN we read the dark history of the 
^!^^ Popes of the fifteenth century, we can 
better understand the secret of the 
scorn and indignation that reverberated in the 
Florentine Cathedral. Philosophical tolerance is 
more possible after the lapse of centuries, than 
when we are face to face with deeds and see 
the woe they generate. 

The popes of the fifteenth century held no- 
thing sacred except their own persons and pro- 
perty. They might be murderers, and yet 
superstition must kiss the hem pf Jthe^ppe's 
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garment ; they might poison their victims, and 
yet absolve them in their dying hours. To 
obtain money, Sixtus IV. retained the monopoly 
of com, sent the good grain out of the country, 
and sold the bad at starvation prices. It was he 
who instigated the Pazzi conspiracy, whereby 
Giuliano de Medici was stabbed before the altar 
by a priest. It was in his reign that the Inqui- 
sition was established in Spain, 280 heretics 
burnt alive and 17,000 persecuted. Yet, com- 
pared to his successor, he was innocent. Alex- 
ander VI. won his position by shameless bribery, 
and disgraced it by shameless sins. He and his 
son, CsBsar Borgia, drove a lucrative trade in the 
Campagna, hiring highwaymen to assinato tra- 
vellers on their way to the Holy City. It was his 
policy to satiate his cardinals with money and 
then poison them. Four or five Bishops were 
found dead in a day in Rome. His cruelty was 
only equalled by his son's, who strangled his 
victims while they sat at a banquet, shot down 
prisoners for an amusement, and is suspected of 
having drowned his own brother. 
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And yet Alexander VI. was jealously tena< 
cious of dogma. He appropriated the newly- 
discovered America as a spiritual prize and 
reserved for himself the censure of the European 
Press. 

It was this man who called the Prior of St* 
Mark's "A tool of the devil/' Like every 
despot in Italy he hated him and the Flo- 
rentine Eepublic. Florence was a successful 
Eepublic and a dangerous precedent. Her al- 
liance with France was only another proof that 
she dared to be independent. She alone had 
refused to join the league which comprehended 
the Pope, the Venetian Eepublic, the Emperor, 
the King of Spain, and Ludovico the Moor, and 
which had been formed to drive Charles VIII 
out of Italy. 

The Florentines adhered to their alliance, 
although the King of France had disappointed 
them, as he had disappointed friend and foe. 
Savonarola had predicted that he would be their 
deliverer and regenerator. The king had cer- 
tainly rid them of the presence of Piero di 
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Medici, but he had also taken from them the 
city of Pisa and their valued forts, and these he 
had not restored. In vain did Savonarola expos- 
tulate and threaten punishments. The influence 
of the next comer effaced the good intentions of 
the king, and in the end the forts were sold to 
the highest bidder. In his desire to be agreeable 
to everybody, Charles was disloyal to all. 

Still Florence would not join the League, and 
the League would not forgive her. They deter- 
mined to befriend Piero, to lend him men and 
money, to surround Florence, subdue her, and 
restore the Medici to their former position. 
Fortunately for Florence, they fell to wrangling 
over the preliminaries. The troops could do 
nothing whilst they were undecided, and this 
delay was fatal to the fortunes of Piero. His 
troops deserted him, discontented with their 
meagre pay, and his chance was " gone without 
day of returning." 

But the hatred of the League was intensified, 
and it was centred upon Savonarola. He it was, 
they said, who had established a |)j)pi^K SQX^^^~ 
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ment ; it was he who guided and supported it 
now. By his advice, the Florentines had organ- 
ised an army to oppose Piero. In every hour of 
panic, the citizens had recourse to the cathedral. 
The whole course of Florentine events which we 
have recounted was known to the Italian Powers. 
It was Savonarola whom they dreaded, and his 
persistent will. 

Not content with defending a Eepublic, he 
attacked tyrannies. In his portraits of a tyrant 
each recognised himself, and wrote to remonstrate 
with the Prior. Savonarola answered, " I allude 
to all such persons, and not to any one, individu- 
ally." But this did not lessen their resentment. 

The Pope had the same complaint to make. 
One day, in January, 1495, Savonarola had 
preached a sermon in the Cathedral, on the 
necessity for a reform of the Church. "The 
Church," he said, " was like a fig tree, which, in 
its early days produced abundant fruit and no 
leaves ; after a lapse of years, as many leaves as 
figs, and, later still, leaves alone. You cannot 
doubt," he continued, "that the gardener would 
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one of their party seized tbe alms-box of the 
church and dashed it upon the ground, while 
others loudly urged an uproar* Men rushed to 
their homes for weapons, and surrounded the 
pulpit to protect their Prior. His enemies at- 
tempted to reach it, that they might kill him. 
Savonarola upheld the crucifix, and prayed 
upon his knees. When the tumult had sub- 
sided a little, his followers accompanied him to 
St. Mark's, shouting "Viva Cristo" and other 
joyful acclamations, for the danger for the time 
was past. 

Yet another incident which occured between 
these two events will illustrate the rapidity of 
Florentine emotion. 

In 1496 everything combined to deepen the 
gloom in Florence. The Venetians, Ludovico 
the Moor, the Pisans, had united to ruin her ; the 
Emperor had joined them, and the papal hatred 
had only increased with years. Two briefs, in 
autumn, silenced Savonarola ; they were worded 
with a benignity which was like the embrace of 
the boa-constrictor, signifyine: death. Famine, 
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beginning of Lent, in the following year, the 
command was withdrawn, and the Prior was 
again seen in the Cathedral pulpit. 

His sermon began with these words — 

"Tell us, Friar, why you have been so long 
in a state of repose and have not come out to 
help your soldiers ? " 

" My sons, I have not been in a state of repose. 
I have been in the field, and have been engaged 
in defending a rock, which, if it had been thrown 
down, you, perhaps, would also have been des- 
troyed. But now, by the grace of God and your 
prayers, we have been saved." 

" What, then. Friar, have you dreaded being 
put to death ? " 

"Most certainly not, my sons. If I had 
been afraid I should not be here, for my 
present danger is far greater than the former." 

" Have you therefore had some scruples of 
conscience about preaching ? " 

"Not I." 

" What has been the reason, then. Friar, that 
you have kept us so much away f rom^you ? ^ 
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horseback essayed to pass them at a gallop. 
Suddenly the procession stopped, eager men 
started forward to grasp his horse's bridle, eager 
figures crowded round him, eager voices cried 
with one accord, " What news from Leghorn ? " 

He answered that the ships with the long- 
hoped-for supplies of wheat had been driven by 
a storm into Leghorn ; while the same wind had 
driven the stubborn Venetian fleet into some 
other sheltering port. 

The joy of the distressed people was un- 
bounded, — the bells rang; in every church 
thanksgiving was expressed. Gladness was in 
the city like sunshine in the air. 

It was immediately after this that a brief ar- 
rived from Rome. It issued a command through 
which Savonarola might at any time be removed 
from Florence. Savonarola expostulated, and 
continued preaching. 

" What will be the end of the war you are 

keeping up ? " he asked, in one of his sermons. 

" If you ask me what the general end will be, I 

r, 'Vidoi^r But if you , pi; ©§, j^ha* 
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will be the end to me in particular, I answer, 
' Death/ Death, but not extinction — death first, 
resurrection after. Borne shall not quench this 
fire, as she will try to do; if she quenches it 
for a time, another, and stronger will break out. 
.... I am but an instrument in the hand of 
the Lord, and therefore I am determined to fight 
to the last." 

His hatred of wrong and evil was as fearless 
and as eloquent as of old, but his listeners had 
changed. Enthusiasm was dying, and the people 
blamed him now for their misfortunes. The 
Prior opposed the Pope, and the Pope threatened 
to put the city under an interdict, and ruin her 
commerce. The Prior had promised prosperity 
to well-doers ; Pisa had never been restored, and 
famine and pestilence had visited the city. He 
had pix)mised a miracle, and performed none; 
yet there was nothing that he could not do if he 
but willed it. Had he not predicted the death 
of the Medici, the French invasion, and the ar- 
rival of the corn ships ? But now-a-days he only 
threatened further punishments. ^ --'^'^5'^ 
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The Pope need only wait> for his party was 
gaining strength. The people of Florence, to 
whom Savonarola had been willing to give his 
life, would ere long be not unwilling to take it 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BONFIRE OF THE VANITIES, AND THE TEST 
IN THE CONVENT SQUARE. 

*' If all was good and fair we met, 
This earth had been the Paradise 
It neyer looked to mortal eyes 
Since Adam left his garden yet.'' 

^MJ^HE square of the old Palace, the market- 
\^ place of Florence, and the Piazza del 
Duomo, have seen strange demonstrations 
in their day. There was a passionate need in 
the Florentine nature to express every mood or 
fancy with an outward sign; the streets must 
witness their joy, the city share their triumph. 
A church was rebuilt, peace with a neighbouring 
slate concluded, or a great picture finished ; the 
populace expressed their pride in shouts of tri- 
umph. A beautiful girl was buried, and crowds 
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followed the coffin, weeping as they went. A 
public pageant was arranged : from all the win- 
dows, and upon the grim walls of their palaces, 
burdened by the shadows and sadness of ages, 
they hung bright banners and embroidered stan- 
dards. Some family aroused their rage : they 
stormed its home, killed the inmates, or carried 
them in fury through the city. 

The carnival was the time of the year in which, 
above all others, they were most uproarious. 
Masqued processions were followed by dances in 
the open air; barricades were raised at which 
boys begged money from the passers by. At 
the end of the week a bonfire was burned within 
sight of the Old Palace, round which they danced 
in maddest merriment. Then followed supper, 
and a free fight with stones, which caused the 
death of many. The picture had its darker side, 
and has been called by some a " Saturnalia of 
license." 

Savonarola believed that an extreme abuse 
required an uncompromising remedy. Florence 
should have a bonfire of which "fctojyike.to 
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not been seen for full fifteen hundred years." 
His friend, Domenico, drilled the boys who were 
disciples of the friar. They were dressed in 
white, wore olive wreaths, and carried red crosses 
in their hands as symbols of their peace and glad- 
ness. These children went through every street, 
and knocked at every door in Florence. They 
begged the inmates to give them what they called 
vanities; these were certain books and pictures, 
dice and playing-cards, masks and masquerading 
dresses, and such things as the Prior believed 
might have an evil influence. If their wishes 
were granted, they repeated a prayer and went 
on their way to gather spoil elsewhere. 

Burlamacchi tells us that " these good chil- 
dren endured a most cruel persecution from ill- 
disposed and lukewarm men, which they bore 
with great serenity of mind and with so much 
joy that they filled every one with astonishment, 
and seemed nothing less than angels of Paradise." 

On the last day of the Carnival in 1497, 
these little angels formed a procession bearing 
an image. " Round it were other children who 
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sang psalms and hymns with sweetest melody. 
Behmd came the guardians, men who bore silver 
vessels to receive alms for the poor, and who re- 
ceived more in that day than they ordinarily did 
in a year. Behind these came the men with 
small red crosses in their hands. Last of all 
came the girls and all the other women." 

In the Cathedral they sang the ^^ most beau- 
tiful lauds," then wended their way to the great 
square, where a huge bonfire had been erected 
inside of a pyramid with fifteen steps. On these 
the vanities had been laid and at a given signal 
all was set on fire. The bells rang, the trumpets 
resounded, the crowds shouted and danced 
around the fire. It was as if they had laid down 
their heaviest burden and seen it consumed 
there by the flames. 

At the end of June in that year a crowd 
gathered in the square of the Cathedral to wit* 
ness,,if they might, another scene. The inevit- 
able excommunication brief had arrived. It was 
read in the Cathedral, in the presence of the 
Franciscan monks, the friars of Santa Crooe and 
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Santo Spirito, and the clergy of Florence, Whilst 
it was being read the tapers were alight and 
bells were tolled ; when it was ended, the tapers 
were extinguished, the bells ceased to toll, and 
darkness prevailed. Then the **slow shuffling 
tread of monkish feet was heard departing in the 
dim silence." 

Savonarola, nothing daunted, declared that 
the excommunication was invalid. The Pope 
invited him to come to Eome, and said that he 
would only punish him if he were guilty. This 
might be considered to be more a threat than a 
promise. Cardinal Piccolomini suggested that he 
should buy the repeal of the sentence with five 
thousand golden florins ; but Savonarola rejected 
the suggestion. 

He wrote urgent letters to the Emperor and 
the kings of England, Spain, and France, inciting 
them to call a General Council, which would 
depose a Pope whose election had been illegal 
and whose life was base. One of his letters to 
the King of France was intercepted and carzied 

X/O XttlQ JlOpe. uigitizea Dy %_»\_'v/-<^i>^ 
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About this time another event occurred with- 
in the city, which tended to lessen the influence 
of the Prior. Piero had attempted to return to 
Florence. The attempt had been a failure, but 
in August a Medicean conspiracy was discovered, 
and five eminent citizens convicted of high 
treason. There was a law which allowed con- 
demned prisoners to appeal to the Grand Coun- 
cil ; the prisoners had refused to'be tried by it at 
first, and in the end this alternative was denied 
them. It has been said that Savonarola should 
have interfered to befriend the Mediceans in the 
cause of Justice. The people cried that treason 
had one end and no alternative. The citizens were 
condemned by a large majority and beheaded. 

In the seclusion of St. Mark's, Savonarola was 
occupied writing the " Triumph of the Cross," 
but on Christmas Day, after six months' silence, 
he administered the sacrament to the monks. In 
Lent he was again in the Cathedral pulpit. Ex- 
communication, the authority of the Pope, and 
freedom of conscience, were the texts upon which 
he now most frequently preached. r^^^^i^ 
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" When the authority appointed by God," he 
said, "severs himself from God, he is then a 
broken tool, and is no longer titled to daim our 
obedience." 

" He alone who possesses charity knows that 
which is necessary to salvation. Whoever there- 
fore shall command anything contrary to charity, 
let him be anathema. Were it even an angel 
that said it, were all the saints to say so, let 
them be anathematised; and if any pope has 
ever spoken in contradiction to what I am now 
saying, let him be excommunicated." 

And now, in the last day of the carnival, 
there was a fresh spectacle in the square of St. 
Mark's. 

Before the convent there was a semicircular 
barrier, and above the convent door there was an 
empty pulpit. Every eye was fixed upon it ; the 
crowd waited for an earnest, melancholy, faith- 
impassioned figure, for a man who had called 
them to come there that day. 

For Savonarola had said to them " When I 
shall have the sacrament in my hand, I lieseeeh 
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every one of you to make fervent prayer to the 
Lord, that if this work does not come from Him, 
He may send a fire which will draw me down to 
hell. Make such a prayer throughout three 
days. Write it and proclaim it to all." 

And as they knelt, in breathless silence, he 
held the sacrament in his outstretched hand and 
prayed to the sileat heavens, " Lord, if I do not 
act with sincerity of mind, if my words do not 
come from Thee, strike me with Thy thunder at 
this moment." 

Surely God, to whom all things were possible, 
would vouchsafe to him a sign. " He believed, 
therefore had he spoken." And the people, as 
they gazed at that upturned face, believed him 
also, and the old shout of exultation proclaimed 
their faith. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE ORDEAL BY FIRE, 1498. 

" It is, I am sure, an element of human life, that a 
man should suffer in that relation which makes it most 
painful, most imbearable to him. How he comes out of it 
all is the essential point." — ^Bahel. 

tT was the 9th of April, 1498, and never upon 
any occasion, not even when there had been 
that famous bonfire of the vanities, had 
such a crowd been seen in the grand square of 
the Old Palace. Walls, windows, balconies, and 
roofs, statues, and pillars, every projection and 
available spot was blackened by human figures. 
Three hundred soldiers were stationed before the 
Palace, four hundred were on the opposite side of 
the square, and three hundred before the grace- 
ful portico, " the Loggia dei Lanzi," now empty 
and evidently reserved for some important per- 
sonages* uigmzea Dy v-.»\_/v/-^iv. 
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Stretching from one side of the square to the 
marble lion at the door of the Palace, was a 
long and narrow platform. It was raised about 
four feet above the ground, and lined by fag- 
gots of wood sprinkled with oil and resinous 
substances. Between the faggots there was a 
space wide enough, to allow two men to walk 
along the platform. 

Before the meaning of these preparations can 
be known, we must understand what preceded 
them. 

A year ago, a Franciscan monk, preaching in 
Santa Croce, had called Savonarola a heretic, 
schismatic, and pretended prophet, and had 
challenged him to pass through fire unhurt, to 
prove that God bore witness to the truth of his 
doctrines. The Friar Domenico was present, and 
accepted the challenge. He was ready to defend 
each one of the Prior's celebrated conclusions. 

1. The Church of God needs renovation. It 
shall be scourged, then renewed. 

2. Florence also shall be scourged ; then re- 
stored to prosperity. ^ gi ea oy ^,^^^^,^ 
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3. The unbelievers shall be converted to 
Christ. 

To these Domenico added himself, " All these 
things shall happen in our days ; and the recent 
excommunication fulminated against the Very 
Reverend Friar Girolamo is null, and those who 
disobey its injunctions do not sin." 

Domenico had accepted the challenge. But 
the Franciscan hesitated, and said he had " busi- 
ness elsewhere." Domenico persisting, Fra Giu- 
lano declared he would challenge Savonarola, 
and no other. And there the matter seemed 
likely to end. 

But at one of their luxurious banquets, "for 
the support of true religion and the overthrow 
of the friar," the Evil Companions determined 
to encourage such an ordeal and to promote it. 
"For," they argued, "if Savonarola enters the 
fire he is sure to be burnt ; if he refuses he will 
lose credit with his followers, and it will give 
us an opportunity of getting up a riot, which 
will end in his capture." 

The Signory agreed to help thenpl^Tas it 
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happened, they were hostile to the Prior. All 
who were willing to defend the conclusions by 
ordeal were invited to affix their names to a 
copy of them. 

The first name upon the list of subsoribers 
was Domenico. The Signory tried to induoe the 
Franciscan to fulfil his part of the bargain. 
They assured him that he need never enter the 
fire. But the Franciscan was proof against en- 
couragement. He would only risk his life if 
Savonarola's death were a certainty. Otherwise, 
Brother Bondinelli might as well be sacrificed. 

From the first Savonarola was opposed to 
the test. ''He had/' he said, ''too much work 
to do to waste time on such miserable contests. . 
They wish perhaps to refute our prophecies by 
this fire. We do not oblige nor do we exhort 
any one to believe more of them than they feel 
disposed. They wish an ordeal to prove that 
the excommunication is invalid. Why should 
we enter the fire to prove that? have we not, 
over and over again, shown hy argument that it 
is null?" 

uigiiizea oy v_»\_'v/^in^ 
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But let the object be of sufficient importance, 
then Savonarola declared himself ready to sub- 
ject himself to the trial. If the Pope's legates 
and the ambassadors of Christian Princes should 
witness the ordeal, if they would consent to call 
a council and reform all evil practices, provided 
Qod set his signature to this message by an 
outward sign — "Then," he said, "I shall never 
hesitate to walk through the fire, certain I shall 
come out unhurt." 

Domenico, with faith immovable, maintained 
that Qod would testify the truth of what his 
servant taught by a wonder. The day ap- 
proached, the ordeal was inevitable, and the 
Prior's doubts about the results were silenced. 

Therefore it was his desire that the fire should 
be applied to the pile on one side, that the friars 
should enter from the other, and that the pile 
should immediately be set on fire behind them. 

He commanded the women to pray without 
ceasing in the church of the convent, until he 
should return from the ordeal. 

Then the friars marched in procession from 
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St Mark's, to take their place in the Loggia dei 
Lanzi. Domenico led the procession, with the 
Brothers Fra Catesta Sacremero and Francesco 
Salviato, on either side of him. He wore a 
bright red velvet cope, and carried a tall cross in 
his hand. Savonarola followed, robed in white, 
and bearing the sacrament. The whole company 
of friars sang as they went, " Let God arise, and 
let his enemies be scattered." 

When they had entered the square, the sol- 
diers closed each entrance to it, and all the 
crowd joined in the psalm, " with voices loud 
enough to make the earth quake." 

The Franciscans, meanwhile, were in the 
Old Palace, and nothing would induce them to 
leave it, and the Signory, far from urging them 
to go, remained with them in secret conclave. 
The first message which came from the Palace 
was that the Dominicans should begin without 
their opponents. This the Domincans refused 
to do. They then insisted that Domenico must 
discard his red cope, which might be charmed. 
The cope was taken off. The n,(^;^,,i©^|i^e 
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insinuated that his gown might be enchanted. 
Domenico agreed to wear the dress of any of 
his companions. After a lengthy pause, the 
messenger forbade him to stand near Savona- 
rola, lest he should be enchanted too. Domenico 
changed his position. 

The mob were becoming impatient. They 
had not eaten since sunrise, and they had come 
to see a miracle or a bonfire. 

And now there was a fresh delay. The 
Franciscans demanded that Domenico should 
deliver up the crucifix, for who knew, they said, 
what incantations had been uttered over it? 
When he gave his consent to this, they said he 
must deliver up the sacrament also, lest it should 
be sacrilege to retain it. 

For the first time he resisted their demands, 
and an argument began. ' 

The populace could endure no longer. They 
had reached that point when, rightly or wrongly, 
they must blame some one. A thunder-storm 
broke above them. One man began the riot, and 
in a moment there was a tumulL 
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This was the moment for which some men 
had waited, and they struggled to reach Savona- 
rola. But Salviato, captain of the five hundred, 
was prompt and able to defend him. He and 
his guard were ready to guard the Loggia where 
he stood. Drawing a line on the ground before 
it, he shouted, ''Whoever passes this line will 
find what the weapon of Manonocio Salviato eftn 
do," and in such a tone that no one ventured to 
attempt it. 

The riot came to an end, and the rain had 
wet the fuel, so that no torch could light it now. 
The Signory issued an order that the ordeal 
should not take place. 

The Signory escaped . censure. The Fran- 
ciscans sang a song of triumph. Fra Qiulano 
remained in retreat ; the mob vented their fury 
upon Savonarola. 

It was with difficulty that he and his friars 
reached the convent, and they might thank the 
soldiers of Manococio Salviato that they reached 
it alive. 

The women were still praying in the church. 
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Had God ceased to exist, and was his truth less 
true because His children suffered ? Was the 
motive of a long life less pure, because it was not 
recognised ? 

Savonarola recounted the events of the day, 
and retired to his cell. The night had come 
at last, and it was God alone who oould fathom 
his griet 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE ATTACK ON ST. MARK'S. 

'* Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 

^HE most wicked in the city now called the 
followers of the Friar hypocrites and im- 
postors^ and ill-treated them so that they 
hardly dared to appear in the streets. 

That morning Savonarola had preached a 
short and melancholy sermon in the Convent, in 
which he "offered up himself as a sacrifice to 
Qod, declaring he was ready to suffer death for 
the good of his flock." In the evening a Domini- 
can, who should have been chief actor in the 
trial by fire, intended to preach in the Cathedral. 
But those who did not wish to hear him were 
determined that no other should. They insisted 
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that he must not preach. They stoned the friends 
of the friar, and drew their swords before the 
doors of the Cathedral to forbid an entrance. 

Men ran to their houses to arm themselves, 
but ere they had time to return a cry arose and 
passed from mouth to mouth, " To St. Mark's 1 to 
St. Mark's ! and set it on fire ! " A hundred 
voices echoed it, and, uttering shouts of rage and 
hatred, the furious people rushed towards the 
convent. 

On their way thither they put to death a 
man who was defenceless. He was quietly 
chanting a psalm upon his road to church. It 
was beside the Hospital for Foundlings that they 
killed him. "A poor spectacle-maker, hearing 
the noise in the street, came out with his slippers 
in his hand and tried to pacify the people, but 
he was struck dead by the blow of a sword." 

In the Church of the Convent a small com- 
pany were still praying. " These they attacked 
with a volley of stones. The terror was general, 
the walls echoed the shrieks of the women, and 
all took to flight. In a momegji jl^i^ ,^i^ch was 
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emptied, and its doois^ as well as ihose of the 
Convent, were closed and barred, none of the 
citizens remaining inside, except a few who 
wished to defend the place." 

In all, they nnmbered little over thirty, but 
each one was ready to risk his life for the Prior, 
and, always dreading this danger, they had pri- 
vately brought in a quantity of arms to be 
prepared for it 

" About sixteen of the friars,** writes Villari, 
" were armed, and it was a curious sight to see 
one of them with a helmet on his head, a cuirass 
over his Dominic gown, and a long halbert in 
his hand, hastening through the cloisters, crying, 
'Yiva Cristo,* and calling the others to arms." 

Savonarola, and his friend Domenico, dis- 
tressed by this wild advent of bloodshed and 
massacre, moved about the church, imploring 
them '' not to stain their hands with blood nor to 
act contnuy to the precepts of the Qospel and 
the will of the superior." But it was hard for 
them to obey him, while the roar of the voices 
rose louder and louder, and men tried to storm 
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and thunder through the doors of the little 
church. 

Then Savonarola put on his cope and taking 
the crucifix in his hand, saying, "Let me go, 
for this tempest has arisen on my account," he 
desired to give himself up to their mercy. But 
when his friends heard him say these words, they 
lifted up their voice and wept, crying, ** Do not 
forsake us, for you will be torn in pieces, and 
what shall we do without you ? " For it seemed 
to them as if it would be easier for them to die 
than to part from him. 

. And he, yielding to their entreaties, said that 
they should follow him, as he took the sacrament 
in his hand and led them through the cloisters to 
the altar of the church. " Prayer," he told them, 
" ought to be the sole arms of religious men," and 
they knelt beside him and sang aloud, " Save Thy 
people and bless thine inheritance; bless them 
also, and lift them up for ever." 

They were still kneeling before the altar, 
when the mob, having burnt down some doors, 
climbed over the convent walls, and entering by 
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forgotten corners, came stumbling and shouting 
through the darkness o£ the church. They were 
still upon their knees, but the young men rose in 
anger, for they were passionate and strong, and 
would not be slaughtered like dumb animals 
without one struggle for their life. 

There was a wild irony in the battlefield, the 
combatants, and the weapons of defence. Now, 
a young novice seized a wooden cross and struck 
down his assailants with it, until he broke it in 
the strife; now another, "of great soul and 
robust frame, dressed like an angel in the white 
robes of a Dominican novice, broke the lances 
with his strong young hands, like matches." 
Now, a young German, a fair and handsome 
youth, fought his way up into the pulpit, and 
from that place shot a good many of the enemy, 
calling out each time he fired, " Save Thy people, 
O Lord," a strange refrain amid the hideous cries. 

And all this time, in the centre of the 
clamour and the din, the Prior and some of the 
brethren knelt and prayed before the altar, 
"^ide them, on its steps, lay a young man. 
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wounded unto death. Lying in the arms of the 
brave Domenico, he received the communion from 
his hands, and died with a happy smile upon 
his face, pleased in that he was near his dear 
master. " How sweet it is for the brethren to 
be again together," were the last gentle words he 
uttered. 

Night had now come, and passionate rage 
alone was unexhausted. Long ago the Prior had 
ceased to protest, because the brethren refused to 
listen to him. But there was a moment's calm in 
the angry storm, while the flames from the 
burning doors spread into the interior of the 
church. Savonarola again took the sacrament in 
his hands, and, gathering the friars once more 
around him, he led them through the cloisters 
into the great library, the library which they 
had given to the city. 

He was now resolved to say farewell to them, 
for a second order had come from the Signory, 
commanding him and his two companions, Do- 
menico and Salvestro, to deliver themselves up ; 
and he would no longer stay, since going he 
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would end the strife. He kissed them one by 
one, as they wept in hopeless sorrow, because 
the old life was ended now, and they knew that 
it would never return. 

For the last time he addressed them, and said, 
" My sons, in the presence of God, standing before 
the sacred host, and with my enemies already in 
tiie convent, I now confirm my doctrine. What I 
have said came to me from God, and He is my 
witness in heaven that what I said is true. 
I little thought that the whole city would so soon 
have turned against me, but God's will be done. 
My last admonition to you is this. Let your 
arms be faith, and patience, and prayer. I leave 
you, with anguish and pain, to pass into the hands 
of my enemies." 

He and his friend Domenico now surrendered 
themselves to the messengers of the Signory, and 
as he left them he turned and said, " My brethren, 
remember never to doubt. The work of the 
Lord is ever progressive, and my death will only 
hasten it." 

Their grief was their only answer, afid't^cer- 
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tain Brother Benedetto, suffering and in anguish, 
attempted to follow him and. to force his way- 
through the crowd, weeping as he told them that 
he wished to go with his master. 

Another friend, the Brother Salvestro, was 
overcome by an excess of terror, and was nowhere 
to be discovered. It was a sign to Savonarola 
that he might possibly be deserted. 

When the friars appeared in the cloisters 
"the mob gave a shout of ferocious delight.*' 
This was the beginning of degradations that 
succeeded one another on the road to the Old 
Palace. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IMPRISONHENT AND TORTURE. 

*' Well, was it well with the river ? 
Perhaps it was better far ; 
I cannot tell. Is the trailing light 
Sweet to the falling star ? ^ 

MONTH had passed since Savonarola 
and his two companions had entered the 
Old Palace. Contradictory rumours, dog- 
matic assertions, conjectures that nobody cared 
to silence, possibilities repeated as certainties, 
surmises accepted as history: this was all that 
was really known by the people of what had 
happened since the Prior and his two friends 
had been imprisoned. 

"The friar had confessed himself a deceiver 
of the people, a false prophet, a hypocrite; he 
had acknowledged that his pretended inspiration 
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was part of a plot; he had aimed to be Pope 
himself, or a tyrant. It was a good thing that 
they held him fast now, once and for all, and 
they would not let him go. Dolfo Spini and the 
seventeen commissioners would silence his false 
tongue for ever. Dolfo Spini had tried ere this 
to use his sword to good purpose in the public 
streets, and in private opportunities, and in the 
cathedral. He, for one, had never been duped, 
he had never let his life be darkened by the 
cunning policy of the friar. Now he would 
bring matters to their right conclusion, and the 
other judges would not contradict him. The 
Signory had given them power to do what they 
pleased, and everybody knew what that meant." 
This was the gossip that was current in the 
market-place. Curiosity had been whetted by 
the sight of a strange document, a report of 
the trial which had been published, and then 
withdrawn with a tantalising abruptness. It 
was the only true declaration that the friar had 
ever made in Lent, they said. It was certainly 
unlike his former ones. l n e Dy^.^'v/^i^ 
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A man who had been appointed to be one of 
the seventeen commissioners spoke of another 
document, the only one which had been written 
by the Prior himself. In it was the declaration 
of his doctrines, and it had been torn into a 
hundred pieces. This man had left his place 
among the judges, saying he "would have no 
share in the homicide," and would call it by no 
other name. 

Savonarola, from early childhood, was of a 
nervous and sensitive organisation. During his 
life he fasted continually, at night he seldom 
rested, all day he worked. This was not the 
best preparation for what he must now endure. 

His hands were joined behind his back with 
strong chains. He was hoisted by a rope to a 
great height, then let down suddenly, so that 
his muscles were lacerated and torn, and live 
coals burned the flesh and nerves of his feet. 
He became delirious and incoherent. In one of 
the paroxysms of torture he cried out, " Lord 1 
take, oh, take away my life." 

An executioner said that never in his ex- 
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perience had he known any man to whom tor- 
ture caused such sudden and keen suffering. 

When the seventeen commissioners found that 
his answers became unintelligiblq, they paused 
for a day. When the rope was loosened, he knelt 
down and prayed for them, saying, -" Lord, they 
know not what they do." This happened on the 
first day of his month of trial. His evidence 
was taken under these circumstances, and whilst 
he was surrounded by his enemies. Every fresh 
cry wrung from him was written down by them. 
If it did not contradict the beliefs of his life, 
another agony could be. devised. They made it 
insupportable. 

Their questions concerned his religion, poli- 
ties, and prophetic powers. No torture could 
make him deny his allegiance to God, or the 
spirit which had influenced him. His answers 
were decided as to his political motives, "My 
, sole object," he cried, "was to favour a free 
government, and all the laws that would improve 
it." When, in the height of his suffering, they 
would have him define or deny his prophetic 
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powers and visions, his mind wavered, and he 
asserted and re-asserted by turns. 

When the trial was over, the Signory were 
dissatisfied with the result. They could find Ho 
reason to condemn him. Then Ser. Ceccone, a 
Florentine notary, said that ''where no cause 
was, they must invent one." He offered to 
satisfy them, if he were handsomely paid for it. 

Accordingly, he changed words with reck- 
less freedom, wrote " No " where " Yes " should 
be, and inserted such sentences as, " this was my 
hypocrisy — ^my pride," or, "I did it for worldly 
glory." 

It is these interpolations which make the 
confession of little value as evidence, although 
Savonarola's signature is affixed to it. 

There was one of the brotherhood of St 
Mark's, Fra Benedetto, who had loved Savona- 
rola as a friend, and obeyed him as a master. 
When he read these published accounts he was 
so dismayed by doubt, and, as he said himself, 
"like a thrush that is struck down," that he 
wenf- into retirement in Viterbo. ^ ,,, ooyGooQle 
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Far from the din of enemies, the cahnness 
of an old faith was restored. He returned to 
Florence, and never rested till he had investi- 
gated facts, searched for the true documents, and 
found them. 

But the rest of the brethren tendered their 
submission to the Pope. His answer addressed 
to the Archbishop and Chapter of the Cathedral 
gave them power to grant absolution "to any 
crime committed with a view to the destruction 
of Savonarola^ even were it that of murder," 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE TRIALS OF DOMENICO AND SALVESTRO. 

" Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart which, if believed, 
Had blest one's life with true believing." 

^OMENICO meanwhile, with sturdy nerves, 
had a physical courage and endurance 
that could not be conquered. Neither 
rope nor the torture of the boot could force 
from him a word that denied his brave devotion, 
or his child-like trust in his Master. We can 
still read his confessions as they were written 
in the pauses between tortures. 

He begins, " My God and Lord Jesus Qirist 
knows that I, Fra Domenico, for His sake, am 
not false in any of the things I now write." 
They told him that Savonarola had denied the 
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sincerity of his prophetic spirit, and asked him 
to write now what he thought of him. 

He at once complied, "From a certain im- 
pression in my own mind, I have ever firmly 
believed, and nothing has ever caused me to 
think otherwise, and I do now believe in the 
prophecies of Savonarola." 

The judges tortured him further, and he con- 
tinued, " I know no more, for my whole concern 
has been to lead a life of virtue, and with Jesus 
Christ, the King of Florence. If you do not 
believe me, you may subject mo again to the 
rope, but you will get no more out of me, for I 
have no more to give, and you will endanger 
my life." 

The torture was intensified. For the last 
time the pen was given to him. Trembling with 
exhaustion, with hardly any strength in him, he 
ended his confession, " God*s will be done, I never 
perceived, nor ever had the slightest suspicion 
that Savonarola either deceived or feigned ; but, 
on the contrary, he was ever most upright, and 
I have always considered him a man of rare 
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virtue. Having the greatest reverence for liim, 
I hoped, through the grace of God to do some 
good to the souls of men, and looking on him 
as a man of God, I obeyed him with single- 
ness of heart and with all anxiety, as his 
subject. I have sometimes said to the friars, 
from the pulpit, that if I ever had discovered 
the slightest error or deception in him, I would 
have laid it open and made it publicly known. 
And it is most certain that I have sometimes de- 
clared to himself that which I would have done, 
and which I would now do, did I know there was 
any duplicity in him." 

Very differently, meanwhile, fared it with 
Brother Salvestro. Nervous and hysterical, and 
subject to somnambulism, he was the victim of 
extremes. On account of his many visions, and 
a certain religious enthusiasm in his language, 
Savonarola and others had implicit confidence in 
him. On the night of the tumult in the con- 
vent, he had hidden himself. He now retracted 
all that he had ever said. He gave his assent 
to any accusation. He also gave a Ikt^ a:| the 
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names of Savonaoroia's friends, that they might 
be punished 

His testimony is ended with these words, 
" As to what I think of the proceedings of Sav- 
onarola, I can affirm that it has happened at 
least twenty or thirty times, that when he was 
going to preach, he came to me and said, *Pray 
Gtod for me, for I believe that God has forsaken 
me, because of my sins/ He said he should like 
to confess to me, nevertheless he afterwards de- 
livered a most beautiful discourse. Yet I must 
add he has deceived us." The last sentence was 
written by Ceccone, who had been obliged to 
alter even his evidence. 

The confessions were ended, and the torture 
was a dark memory and a present pain. In a 
lonely room in the Old Palace, there was a man 
who had survived great misery; lacerated in 
body, forsaken by man, oppressed by the sense 
of sin, the Holy Spirit the Comforter restored 
peace to his broken spirit. In the darkness 
he learnt the lessons that suffering writes upon 
our hearts. Out of his miseries came thes sense 
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of God's pitying and all merciful love, that we 
gain in self-abasement, and in our hours of 
deepest discouragement. 

When he could move again his tortured arms 
and hands, he wrote his meditations on the 51st 
Psalm. They were his last writings. 

" Like those who are in a state of fever, to 
whom everything sweet is bitter, so all things 
are converted by me into affliction and bitter- 
ness. But I will turn me to heavenly things, 
and hope will come to my rescue. Sorrow 
cannot endure her aspect. Now let the world 
oppress me as it will, let mine enemies rise up 
against me. I fear them not, as one whose 
whole trust is in the Lord. It may be that Thou 
wilt not grant my prayer, that I may be deli- 
vered from temporal anguish, for such a measure 
of grace would not help the soul, which virtue 
alone inspires with courage in the day of tribu- 
lation. I shall then, for a time be overcome 
by men, they will have strength and power 
against me, but Thou will not suffer that I shall 
be forever cast down. ^ i 
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" Sorrow assailed me, but hope, straightway 
all brightness, and full of splendour, descended 
from Heaven, touched me, and raising me from 
the ground, said, How long wilt thou be as a 
little child ? Hast thou fallen ? arise, and mercy 
will rescue thee. Hast thou been ruined ? call, 
and mercy will call to thee. 

" Whither shall I, poor sinner, turn me ? To 
the Lord, whose mercy is infinite. No one 
should glory in himself ; all the saints say. Not 
to us but to God belongs glory. 

" Oh Lord, a thousand times hast Thou wiped 
out my iniquity, and yet a thousand times have 
I again fallen into it. But when Thy spirit shall 
descend upon me, when Christ shall live within 
me, then shall I feel secure. If Thou hadst 
desired the sacrifice of my body, I would have 
given it. But Thou hast asked not for burnt 
offering, but for the Spirit. Let then a heart, 
which has repented of its sins, be offered up to 
thee, and more Thou wilt not require." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MARTYEDOM. 

*^ Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten 
Save the truths I have spoken, the deeds I have done. '* 

JHE Pope's Commissioners, Turriano, General 
of the Dominicans, and Cardinal Bomo- 
lini entered Florence on the 9th May, 1498. 

" We shall make a famous bonfire," one of 
them said to the magistrates. '' I have the 
sentence already prepared." And when the mob 
surrounded them, crying, ^' Death, death to the 
friar," they answered, ''Die he shall at any rate." 

The next day Savonarola was examined, and 
tortured afresh in the presence of the Signory. 
" Hear me now, ye Florentine Signory," he cried, 
addressing them, " If I must suffer, I will suffer 
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for the truth, "that which I have said, I received 
from God." 

These words remained as he had said them, 
for he had spoken too distinctly. Afterwards the 
notaries wrote, he being delirious, what it plieased 
them to invent. When they tried to convict 
him of dishonesty, selfish ambition, and deceit, 
his answers would not suit their purpose, so they 
altered them. 

Upon the 22nd of May, they condemned him 
and his two companions to death. There was 
a man who told them that they had destroyed 
'' one who was calculated to restore lost faith to 
the world." 

That evening the sentence of death was read 
to them in their cell, " Salvestro was greatly agi- 
tated. Domenico received it as if it had been an 
invitation to a feast." Savonarola was praying 
in his prison. He listened to the message 
calmly, being neither glad nor sorry, and was 
again absorbed in prayer. 

Shortly afterwards they desired him to eat, 
but he answered them, "That itzemfii..9@^My 
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for him to fortify his mind, not his body, to 
preserve equanimity, and be well prepared for 
death." 

In the evening, at a late hour, a man entered 
the cell, completely dressed in black, even his 
face being hidden by a black hood. He was one 
of a religious association who endeavoured to 
console condemned prisoners in their last hours. 
" I do not come," he said to the friar, " to re- 
commend resignation to one who has brought 
back a whole people to the paths of virtue." 
But he offered to do any kindly service for the 
Prior, who asked him to bear his request to the 
Signory, that he might see his companions, and 
speak to them before he died. 

He was allowed to spend an hour with them, 
and they met in the hall of the great counciL 
Forty days had passed since that disastrous night 
when they had parted in St. Mark's. Torture of 
many a kind had left its traces on their master's 
face. But he was calm now. No word of com- 
plaint escaped him. He desired to give them 
courage for their last great trial. 
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He spoke first to his faithful friend Domenico, 
" I know," he said, " that you have asked to be 
burnt alive, but that is wrong. It is not per- 
mitted for you to choose the manner of your 
death. Do we yet know with what firmness we 
shall bear that to which we are condemned ? 
That does not depend upon ourselves, but will be 
granted to us by the grace of God." 

Turning to Salvestro, he said to him, "I know 
you have been desirous to declare your innocence 
before all the people. I admonish you to lay 
aside such a thought, and rather to follow the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, even on 
the cross, would not speak of His innocence." 

Domenico and Salvestro did not answer, but 
they knelt in silence before him and received his 
blessing, and then returned to their cells. 

The night was now far gone. Exhausted in 
body and very weary, he asked his kind attend- 
ant if he might lay his head on his knees. So 
resting, for a little, he fell into a short and light 
sleep, in which he seemed to smile and dream in 
quiet serenity. l gi zea oy v_. ^'^^ i^ 
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When he awoke he spoke for a short time to 
the good Nicolini, then spent the rest of the 
night in prayer. In the early morning the three 
friars met, and Savonarola administered the 
sacrament to them, praying to God, and express- 
ing his belief and trust in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, and imploring forgiveness 
for every sin of which he had, consciously or 
unconsciously, been guilty. Then it was told to 
them that they must go down to the Piazza. 

Near the door of the Old Palace were three 
tribunals. One was for the Bishop of Yasona, 
who was to perform the ceremony of degradation. 
The second was for the Papal Commissioners, 
who were to pronounce them heretics and schis- 
matics. The third was where the Magistrates of 
Florence sat, who were to pronounce sentence of 
death. 

A long narrow platform stretched from this 
place to the opposite side of the Piazza. Here an 
upright beam had been erected. The two »rms 
that were extended near the top gave it a resem- 
blance to a cross. They had shortened the armB, 
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but they could not destroy this resemblance. 
There were three halters to hang them, and three 
chains to hold them until they were consumed 
by the fire. 

A body of soldiers with difficulty held the 
mob in check, who filled the Piazza and crowded 
round the stake. At first there was a universal 
silence. It was broken by the fierce curses and 
inhuman cries of some released criminals who had 
fought their way to the foot of the scaffold. 

It was ten o'clock when the three friars 
appeared at the door of the Palace, where they 
were met by a Dominican. He bore an order 
commanding them to be divested of their gowns 
and have their hands tied together. Savonarola 
was not insensible to this humiliation. As he 
gave the gown to the friar he said, " Holy dress, 
how much I longed to wear thee. Thou wast 
granted to me by the grace of God, and to this 
day have I kept thee spotless. I do not now 
leave thee ; thou art taken from me !" 

It was his old friend, the Bishop of Vasona, 
who must degrade him. He placed his hand on 
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Savonarola's arm. He could not speak for a 
moment. His self-possession forsook him, and 
he said, with an unsteady voice, " I separate thee 
from the Church militant and triumphant." But 
Savonarola, in no wise disturbed, corrected him. 
"Militant, not triumphant — that is not yours 
to do." 

The Papal Commissioners pronounced them 
heretics and schismatics, and the Papal Legate 
absolved them from every sin. When they were 
asked if they accepted absolution, they bowed 
their heads in silence. The magistrates now road 
the final sentence, and they passed along the 
narrow passage, and the crowd mocked them as 
they went on their way to death. 

Only one man, pitying, said some words of 
comfort. But Savonarola gently replied, " In 
the last hour God alone can bring comfort unto 
mortal man." 

"In what frame do you endure this mar- 
tyrdom?" a priest asked him, as he passed. 
"The Lord has endured as much for me," was 
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his answer. And these were the last words he 
uttered. 

Salvestro was the first who died ; Domenico 
followed. True till the last, his courage never 
waned. He chanted the "Te Deum" aloud, 
and asked a friend " to accompany him in a low 
voice." So they sang the hymn together. 

Savonarola stood between them. To heaven 
his thoughts were turned, forgetting death. But 
for one quiet moment he looked at the impatient 
cro wd beneath him. 

He was dead and his silence reigned above 
them; a shudder passed through the crowd ; then 
the flames sprang up, and a voice cried, " Prophet, 
now is the time to perform a miracle." 

His ashes they flung into the Arno. 
But a hundred years ago, the people scattered 
flowers upon the spot whence his spirit returned 
unto God who gave it 
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WORKS BY REV. HUGH MARTIN, D.D. 

Second ed,y demy 8vo, d. 78. 6d, 

THE ATONEMENT; 

IN ITS RELATION TO 

THE COVENANT, THE PRIESTHOOD, AND THB 
INTERCESSION OF OUR LORD. 



'* A volume written with reniArkable vigour and earnest- 
ness/' — British Quarterly Review. 

'*In these days of lax and shallow theology, it is re- 
freshing to come upon a volume like Dr Martin's. The 
subject is one of surpassing importance, and upon the 
treatment of it the author brings to bear extraordinary 
powers of reasoning warwed and animated by a soul that 
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has felt the blessedness of an interest in the blood of the 
Atonement. .... The whole volume is one of no ordi- 
nary kind." — Rock. 

** Something like theology. We wish our young divincie 
would feed on such meat as this. Dr Martin teaches a 
real substitution and an efficient atonement, and has no 
sympathy with Robertson and his school.*' — Spueqeon. 



Demy 8vo, dothf price 7s. 6d. 

THE SHADOW OF CALVARY; 

OETHSEMANE— THE ARREST— THE TRIAL. 



* * Those who have read Dr Martin's previous works, ot 
who know his al ility as a preacher, will expect to find a 
more than ordinary book of Sermons in his * Shadow of 
Calvary,' just published, and they will not be disappointed. 
Dr Martin's Lectures are full of the theology of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, presented not in cold, dry 
statement, but in its bearing on the hearts and lives of 
men. Whilst preaching according to the doctrine of 
Boston and the Erskines, his mode of treating his subject 
is suited to the present day, and his illustrations are often 
both fresh and apposite. " — Courant. 

•*We recommend the * Shadow of Calvary* to our 
readers, as an excellent book for Sabbath reading, and we 
trust it will have a large circulation. It abounds in close 
heart-searching appeals to the unbelieving and impenitent, 
and with rich consolations for the humble child of God." 
— Original ^'eceasicwi Magazine. 

" It will be seen that Dr Martin holds very definite 
Theological views, and that he is neither ashamed nor 

afraid to proclaim them These lectures abounding 

in powerful appeals and stem warnings, are not deficieut 
in tenderness and reverence. " — iScntuman. 
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Seetmd ed. , demy Svo, 7s, 6d. 

THE PROPHET JONAH: 

mS CHARACTER AND MISSION TO NINEVEH. 



"To ordinary readers we can thoroughly recommend it 
as a good, sound, full, practical exposition of the Pi'ophet 
Jonah." — Daily Review. 

" A good specimen of the author's power of exposition, 
and is certain to be useful to those who intend to devote 
special study to the book whose contents are discussed. " — 
Ulaagow News. 

"We are gratified to find that this excellent work on 
the book of Jonah, published some years ago, has reached 
a second edition. The book is no less rich and varied in 
matter and earnest in spirit, than it is vigorous ip. style. " 
— i2. P. Witness. 

"Dr Martin is well known as an able author. His 
' Jonah ' is a trork of considerable merit, .... and is 
written in an attractive and interesting style." — Courar^t, 

16mo, dothy jnice %d. 
THE CROOK IN THE LOT; or, the Sove- 

reignty and Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men 
Displayed ; together with a Christian Deportment 
under them ; being the Substance of several Sermons 
on Eccles. vii. 13, Prov. xvi. 17, and 1 Peter v. 6. 
By the Rev. THoaiAS Boston. 



16mo, dothy price Is. 
METHOD OF PRAYER, with Scripture 

Expressions Proper to be Used under each Head. 
By the late Bev. Matthew Hei^hv. 
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The only History of the Westminster Assembly. 

Fourth Edition f in 1 vol., cr, 8vOy d,y 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE WESTMINSTER 

ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 

BY THE LATE 

Prop. Wm. M. HETHERINGTON, D.D., LL.D. 

FREE CHUBCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
EDITED BY 

ROBERT WILLIAMSON, D.D,, 

ASCOG. 

With Notes and Fae-gimaes of Title-Pages of the Original 
Editions of the Contession of Faith, the Cate- 
chisms, Larger and Shorter ; and the Directory fob 
Church Government and Ordination of Ministers. 



"A fourth edition of this valuable and interesting work 
has been prepared by the Rev. Dr Robert Williamson, 
and some important additions have been made to the 
information originally supplied in its pages." — The Bock, 

''The value of the present edition has been greatly 
enhanced by the care and judgment with which Dr 
Williamson of Ascog has readjusted its contents, and 
added what brings its information into accord with the 
light of the latest discoveries." — Free Chv/rch Record. 

** Besides making such corrections as were rendered 
necessary by the publication of a portion of the Minutes 
above referred to, the editor has appended to this fourth 
edition a few additional notes, several fac-similies of 
curious seventeenth centuiy title-pages, and two suitable 
and sufficient indices, additions which will considerably 
enhance tlie interest and value of the work." — Scotsnum. 
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"We are thankful to the enterprising publisher for a 
new edition of this interesting work at the present period 
of the Church's history. When the question of the re- 
vision of the Standards is being agitated amongst us, nn 
acquaintance with this history is exceedingly desirable, 
and we have no hesitation in recommending this new 
edition, edited by the Rev. Dr Williamson." — rresbyterian 
Monthly, 

DEFENCE OF CHURCH ESTABL ISHMENTS. 

In Crown Svo^ doih^ Ss., hypost, 6s, J^dL 

STATEMENT 

BT THE LATE 

THOMAS M'CRI E, D. D.p 

AUTHOR OF *' LIFE OF JOHN KNOX," eto. 

WITH PREFACE 

BY 

GEORGE SMEATON. D. D., 

PROF. OF BXEQETICAL THEOLOGY, NBW COLLEOB, EJDINBUBQH. 



'' It is a masterly defence of the Principle of Establish- 
ments as a Scripture Truth, and the most complete vin- 
dicatioyn ever given to the world of the position occupied 
by the Reformed THurch of Scotland on the whole subject 
of National Religion, and of the magistrates' legitimate 
power in promoting it." — Preface hy Trofessor Smeaton, 

**A very important service has been rendered to the 
* present truth ^ by the republication of the very able work 
of the historian of John Knox, on the vital Principles 

of Church Establishments We would strongly 

advise all to study the subject ; and for this purpose, to 
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procure the masterly and exhaustive treatise of Dr M'Crie. " 
— Watchword, 

** We do not know any treatise in which the entire 
argument is presented so lucidly and conclusively within 
so small a compass. All the leading objections of Volun- 
taryism, moreover, are swept away, with a logic always 
calm, but trenchant and decisive." — Original Seccession 
Magazine, 

** We heartily and earnestly recommend all who are in 
doubt and difficulty, or who may wish instruction on the 
Voluntary Controversy, and the principles that underlie 
it, to this reprint of Dr M^Orie's Statement. Professor 
Smeaton has done good service in bringing it to light 
again at this special time." — Edinburgh Cowrant 

** Apart from the editor's commendation, anything from 
ihe pen of so masculine a reasoner, and so well practised 
a writer as Dr M*Crie must be worth reading ; and who- 
ever wishes to study the important subject here treated 
of, will do weU to have the little book beside him.'' — I7m 
ScoUman. 

New Editiony er, 8vOy clothe 2SS pp. Price Is, 6d, 

SELECT SERMONS BY THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 
LL.D. With a TribuU to JUs Memory, by the late Dr 

LOBIMEB. 

** The seven discourses comprised in this volume have 
been judiciously selected, and will serve, as far as printed 
words can serve, to convey to a new generation an idea of 
the power and eloquence which entranced their fathers. 
It is fitting, too, that Dr Lorimer's funeral sermon, 
preached immediately after Dr Chalmers' death, and pre- 
hxed to this volume, should escape any hostile criticism. 
From an evangelical and Free Church point of view, 
it is a noble Uoge. " — Scotsman, 
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''Those who have never lieard or seen Dr Chalmers, 
and who yet are desirous of knowing what manner of a 
preacher he was, cannot do better than purchase this 
little book, and read it carefully and prayerfully. Tlie 
reader will find in these sermons freshness, variety, deep 
Christian experience, and broad views of life and duty. 
We recommend all of our readers to get this volume." — 
HunUy Express, 

** * Select Sermons ' will be valuable to the young ; who 
will learn what manner of man Chalmers was, and will 
see what a firm and comprehensive grasp he had of the 
Gospel." — Dundee Advertiser, 

**This is a cheap and handy volume, bringing within 
the reach of all some of Chalmers' best discourses. The 
two sermons, *God is Love,' and 'Manifestation of the 
Truth to the Conscience,' are admirable specimens of the 
magnificent eloquence with which he was wont to entrance 
and enchain the vast crowds that flocked to hear him, 
while that on ** The Use of the Law," exhibits these fine 
powers of analysis which characterised his prelections from 
the professorial chair. The other discourses show careful 
selection on the part of the publisher, who fittingly pre- 
faces this volome with Dr Lorimer's funeral sermon on 
Chalmers — a worthy tribute to the genius and character 
of our great Scottish divine." — Daily Beview, 

** Admirers of Scotland's greatest preacher and philan- 
thropist of modem times, will find, in the half-dozen 
* Select Sermons,' a compendium they will much value." 
— Aberdeen Free Press. 

New Edition, 12mo, doth, price Is, 6d. 

THE SAINT'S EVERLASTING REST; OR, A TREA- 
TISE ON THE BLESSED STATE OF THE 
FAINTS m THEIR ENJOYMENT ON GOD IN 
HEAVEN. By Bev. Richabd Baxtbb. Abridged 
by Benjamin Fawcbtt, M. A. u g i zea oy v_. ^'^^i^ 
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Demy 8vo, d., price Ss. 6d, each^ Vols, L and II. of the 

MODERN SCOTTISH PULPIT. 

CONTAININO 

SERMONS BY MINISTERS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 

Vol. I. Sermons by— Revs. Sir H. Wellwood Mon- 
CRBiFF, Bart. D.D., Edinburgh; late Robekt Jamieson, 
D.D.,Gla^w; James R. M*Gavin, D.D., Dundee; P. 
J. Gloao, D.D., Galashiels ; William Reid, D.D., Edin.; 
W. Wilson. D D., Dundee ; late Rev. James Smellib, 
Edin.; James Beoo, D.D., Edin.; Prof. A. F. Mitchell, 
D.D., St Andrews ; James Rankin, D.D., MuthiU ; late 
Wm. Mabshall, D.D., Coupar- Angus ; Robert Elder, 
D.D., Rothesay ; Andrew 'Fhomson, D.D., Edin. ; Wm. 
Bruce, D.D., Edin.; Prof. Thomas Smith, D.D., Edin. ; 
John Kennedy, D.D., Dingwall; Revs. Messrs. J. H 
Wilson, M.A., JEdin.; John J. Black, LL.D., Inverness; 
John Kay, Edinburgh; David Hunter, B.D., Kelso; 
Thobias Maclauchlan, LL.D., Edinburgh ; William 
Nixon, Montrose ; John Alison, M.A., Edinburgh ; 
James Jeffrey, M.A., Glas^w ; James Fenton, M.A., 
Dundee; Jabies Orr, B.D., Hawick. 

VoL IL Sermons by — Prof. Thomas Smith, D.D., Edin- 
burgh; Prof. John Laidlaw, D.D., Edinburgh; Andrew 
Morton, LL.D., Edin. ; Prof. A. H. Charteris, D.D., 
Edinburgh ; Hugh Martin, D.D., Edinburgh ; late J. 
B. Johnston, D.D., Govan ; Robert Williamson, D.D., 
Ascog ; John Dobib, D.D., Glasgow ; late Walter 
M^Gilvbay, D.D., Aberdeen; Alexander Beith, D.D., 
Stirling ; John Adam, D.D., Glasgow ; Prof. Jambs Mao* 
Grboor, D.D., Edin. ; John Thomson, D.D., Paisley ; 
Principal David Brown, D.D., Aberdeen : Albxandbb 
Moody Stuart, D.D., Edinburgh ; Rev. Messrs. Robt. 
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H. MuiR, Dalmeny ; J. C. Burns, Kirkliston ; James 
Kerr, Greenock ; Alexander Williamson, Edinburgh ; 
John Smith, M. A., Berwick ; J. J. Bonar, Greenock; 
J. M. Robertson, M.A., Stow ; James Dick, M.A., 
Wishaw ; John Sturrock, Edinburgh ; J. J. G. Kipfen, 
Pitcaimgreen. 

OPINIONS. 

"There are weighty doctrinal discourses, scholarly ex- 
positions of Scripture, ably maintained tlieses, pointed 
practical exhortations, and fervent evangelical appeals. 
The styles vary from the severely classic to the faultlessly 
rhetoric. Variety and unity are apparent throughout. 
They are designed to be useful rather tlian ornamental. 
They possess the best characteristics of what has been 
known as distinctly Scottish preaching." — Daily Beview, 

*' Scotch Sermons are not all bad, though the name has 
gained an unenviable notoriety ; for here are discourses 
^as sound as a bell.' Sydney Smith called Scotland * the 
knuckle-end of England ; ' but as to Gospel preaching we 
have always regarded it as the choicest part of the three 
kingdoms ; and so it is, and so shall be, by the grace of 
God."— C. H. Spuroeon. 

' * Presents excellent specimens of the modem evangelical 

preaching at its best The publisher deserves to be 

heartily supported in this enterprise." — Liverpool Mercury. 

'* The sermons represent the talent of the living Church 
in every part of the country, as they are the contributions 
of prominent and popular clergymen." — FerUushire Coiir- 
ditutional. 

*' The subjects treated are very varied, and the modes 
of treatment equally so ; but one and all of them, we be- 
lieve, give forth a certain sound on the great verities of 
the Gospel. " — Original Secession Magazine. 

'* There is great variety, both of subject, and style, in 
the sermons, as miffht be expected, combined with great 
general excellence. — Belfast Witneu, 
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Oiotpn 8w>, doth, price )?& 6d. 

CANDID REASONS FOR RENOUNCING THE PRIN^ 
CIPLES OF ANTIPJEDOBAPTISM. By Pbtbb 
Edwabds. [OriginaUy published in 1791\ 

BECOMMENDATORY NOTE. 

The following treatise, written by a man who was for ten 
years a Baptist minister, we very earnestly recommend 
to tlie careful study of those who desire to make them- 
selves acquainted with the argument in favour of infant 
baptism. The book contains this argument summarily 
stated, and most logically defended. There is probablj 
no treatise in the English language on a Theological sul>- 
ject in which the reasoning is closer. We consider that 
its careful perusal is fitted, by the blessing of God, to 
lead Christian parents to understand clearly the ground 
on which the ordinary doctrine of the Church is main- 
tained, and to value, more than many do, the privilege 
of obtaining the recognition of the church-membership of 
their children ; and we are not without hope that many 
of our Baptist brethren may be led by it to re-examine 
the grounds on which they have hitherto regarded the 
baptism of infants as being without Scriptural authority. 
Robert Rainy, Principaly Free Church, CoUege, Edin. ; 
Georqe 0. M. Douglas, D.D., Principal, Free Church 
College, Glasgow; W. H. Goold, D.D., Fdinhurgh; 
George Smeaton, D.D., Professor, Free Church Col- 
lege, Edinburgh; W. Lindsay Alexander D.D., 
Principal of Congregational Theological Hall, Edin, ; 
James Begg, D.D., Edinburgh; James MacGkegor, 
D.D,, St CuthherVs, Edinburgh; Robert Jamieson, 
DD., St Paid*s Glasgow; James MacGregor, D.D., 
Professor, Free Church College, Edinburgh ; Horatius 
Bonar, D.D., Ediriburgh ; Thomas Smith, D.D., 
Professor, Free Church College, Edinburgh ; John 
Kennedy, D.D., Dingwall; William Wilson, Si 
Paul's Free Churchn Dutidet, um^^eaoy^x^^^i^ 
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Demy 8vo, d., with lUudrationSf price 7s, 6d. 

LECTURES AND SERMONS 

BT 

MARTYRS. 

CONTAHONG sermons and lectures BT 

RICHARD CAMERON. ALEXANDER SHIELDS. 

ALEXANDER PEDEN. JOHN LIVINGSTONR 

DONALD CARGILL. JOHN WELLWOOD. 

WHiLLAM GUTHRIE. JOHN WELCH. 

MICHAEL BRUCE. JOHN GUTHRIK 

With Preface by John Howie, of Lochgoin ; and Brief 
Biographical Notices of the Authors of the Sermons, 
by the Rev. James Kerb, Greenock. 


Illustrations. — Grassmarket of Edinburgh — Canongate 
Tolbooth — Martyrs* Monument, Greyfriars — The 
House where Cameron was bom — Netherbow Port, 
Edinburgh — Greyfriars* Churchyard — Monument at 
Airsmoss — Bothwell Bridge. 



** These sermons were first published by the celebrated 
John Howie, of Lochgoin, in 1779. This edition having 
long since become very scarce, if obtainable at aU, it was 
a good thought to have it reprinted. This has been done, 
under the careful editorship of tlie Rev. James Kerr, of 

Greenock No family that values the conteudings 

of Scotland's martyrs should be without a copy." — Cov^ 
naiUer, 
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'^It was not by deeds of arms that they distinguished 
themselves, but by deeds of heart, and mind, and con- 
science. And these sermons reveal the secret of their 

power This volume is fitted to prove a genuine 

memorial of the humble, yet truly illustrious band who 
jeoparded their lives for Christ's crown and the nation's 

weal The book is altogether very creditably got 

up, and extends to 674 pages of closely printed matter. " 
— iJ. P. Witness. 

Crovm Svo, cloik^ 220 pa^es^ price 2s. 

THE TEUE PSALMODY; 

OB, 

THE BIBLE PSALMS THE CHURCH'S 
ONLY MANUAL OF PRAISE. 

WITH 

PREFACES by the Rev. Des. COOKE, EDGAR, and 
HOUSTON ; and Recommendations from Eminent 
Protestant Divines. 



** Such of our readers as had the privilege of reading the 
* True Psalmody * when it was first printed in this country, 

will, we feel sure, rejoice in its republication The 

' True Psalmody ' is a book that is calculated, we fiimly 
believe, to convince any mind that is open to conviction, 
that the Psalms alone are to be employed in the service of 
God, and that the use of hymns is wholly unwarrantable. 
It is seldom in these days of * liberal views ' — that is, of 
wholesale corruption of doctrine and worship— that we 
meet with a new publication which we can heartily and 
unreservedly commend. The 'True Psalmody/ however, is 
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pre-eminently such a volume. It is a temperate, scholarly, 
Scriptural, and, we had almost said, exhaustive discussion 
of the subject.** — Beformed Presbyterian Witness. 

"Those who deny the right or the propriety of Chris- 
tian people to sing uninspired compositions in the services 
of the Church .... will find the arguments in favour of 
their opinion set forth in this volume with all the lucidity 
and force that can be given them. Those who take quite 
a different view, and especially those who are at any loss 
to understand why a restriction of this kind should be in 
sisted on so vigourously as it is, may also be recommended 
to look into the arguments presented in these pages. The 
book is of a very composite structure. It was originally 
compiled by three ministers appointed by a committee of 
the ministers and elders of the Keformed Presbyterian 

Churches of Philadelphia The original authors 

make a very free use of quotations from the writings of 
divines who have handled the subject ; and this collection 
of quotations perhaps makes the book more worth reading 
than if it had been solely the original production of the 
three Philadelphian ministers. This reprint is issued in 
a very handy form." — North British DaUy Mail, 

12mo, doth, jprice 9d. 

OUR CHILDREN FOR CHRIST: a Plea 

for Infant Church Membership, with a full Discus- 
sion of the Mode of Baptism. By the Bev. Samuel 
Macnaughton, M.A., English Fresbyterian Church, 
Breston. 

"Free from all controversial bitterness. " — Daily Beview. 

** These arguments will no doubt be regarded as con- 
vincing by the numerous sections of the Christian Church 
who accept the doctrine.** — Scotsman. 

" The book is one of marked ability. In our opinion 
irresistible." — Christian News. 
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Now pvhlishing, demy 16mo, doth, 

BIOGRAPHIES 

OF 

SCOTTISH REFORMERS, MARTYRS, 
PREACHERS, ETC., ETC. 



BY JEAN L. WATSON. 
LIFE OF THOMAS GUTHRIE. D.D. 106 pp., with 

Portrait. Price 9d. 

"This short Life of Dr Guthrie is written with evident 
enthusiasm, displays considerable narrative power, and 
presents all the important incidents of Guthrie's career in 
a succinct and readable form. " — Scotsman, 

" The idea of such a Series was exceedingly well con- 
ceived. " — Covetmnter. 

**A short, well-written sketch of the great preacher's 
life and work,"— TJie Rock. 

" Prefixed is a very good portrait of the doctor." — Dun-- 
dee Cov/rier and Argus, 

LIFE OF RALPH ERSKINE. 99 pp., with Portrait. 
Price 9d. 

"We have already noticed these admirable memoirs of 
the Fathers of the Secession. . . . Tliis lady wields the 
pen of a ready writer, and she has the faculty also of 
picking out, arranging, and vividly portraying facts in a 
way tluit forms a complete picture of the people and the 
times which form the subject of her sketches."— .^ort^m 
Ensign, 

''Tliat a second edition of these works should have 
been called for so early is a conclusive testimony to th# 
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existence of the want they are intended to supply, and 
their fitness to supply it." — Daily Review. 

LIFE OF EBENEZER ERSKINE. 104 pp., with Por- 

trait. Price 9d. 

"In the life of Ebenezer Erskine and life of Ralph 
Erskine, Miss Watson introduces us more fully to the 
men apart from their life-work. She shows us the great 
seceders at home, and among their people, prayerful, 
affectionate, moderate, eident, tenacious, at times obsti- 
nate and prejudiced. Ebenezer was the more dignified 
figure, Ralph the more lovable ; but both were remark- 
able n»en, and exercised an influence for truth and right- 
eousness m Scotland happily not yet entirely passed away. 
It is fortunate that these lives have fallen into the hands 
of one who, to the ease and grace of a lively modern style, 
adds the earnestness of thorough convictions and cordial 
sympathy with her subject." — VaiLy Free Fress, 

LIFE OF HUGH MILLER. 132 pp., with View of Basa 
Rock on cover. Price 9d. 

" This is a well-condensed biographical notice of Hugh 
Miller, stonemason, geologist, and editor." — Daily Review. 

" While it is written in a pleasant and graceful style, 
it brings the main facts of Miller's life distinctly before 
the reader, and at the same time gives on the whole a fair 
and just view of the salient features of his character." — 
Aberdeen Free Fress. 

LIFE OF RICHARD CAMERON. 70 pp., with View 
of Monument at Airsmoss, and of Falkland Palace. 
Price 6d. 

"Miss Watson continues her praiseworthy efforts to 
supply lives of * Scottish WorthiM ' calculated to instruct 

uigmzea oy v_»\_'v.'^in^ 
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youthful readers and stimulate them to live useful and 
holy lives. . . . Contains a brief but appreciative bio- 
graphy of Richard Cameron, and a graphic account of the 
persecutions he endured during the memorable Covenant- 
ing struggle. — Edinbwrqh Coura'iU, 

LIFE OF DONALD CARGILL 60 pp., with Views of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and Martyrs' Moniunent, Edin- 
burgh. Price 6d. 

" This little work will be found interesting and instruc- 
tive. The reader will lay it down, exclaiming * Grand old 
Donald Cargill ! " — Kirkcudbrightshire Advertiser. 

"The life of stem old Donald Cargill, of Covenanting 
memory, is equally interesting, and every youth of this 
age should read it and the Life of Kichard Cameron. . . . 
For a few pence anyone can possess any one of these little 
treasures, and every one must be benefitted and charmed 
by a perusal of these model biographies." — Ayr Observer. 

LIFE OF ROBERT MURRAY UWEYNE. With View 
of his Church in Dundee. Price 9d. 

" Those who desire to know M*Cheyne could not have 
a briefer or a better description than is furnished ; and 
the talented authoress shows such sympathy with her sub- 
ject that the book will be heartily appreciated by the 
Christian public.**— -4 6crdcen Jotimal, 

** The record of so saintly a life, exhibiting, as it does, 
the power of enthusiasm and Godly zeal over the impedi- 
ments which sickness and disease may evoke, cannot fail 
to arouse dormant energy. Self-sacrifice, in one form or 
other, is acknowledged by pagan and Christian to be the 
highest form of service ; and even so slight a story as that 
which is here detailed is fraught with lessons for the purest 
and gentlest Ufa " — D^'^^du, Advertiser, 

uigmzeaoy Google 
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LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LLD^ 
With View of Kilmany Church. 134 pp. Price 9cL 

'' The picture she presents of the great Free Church- 
man is, we believe, essentially just and true, as it certainly 
is attractive." — Daily Review. 

''Skilfully selected the crowning incidents in his life, 
and some of the descriptions rise to eloquence.'' — Scottish 
League Journal, 

'* A well-told account. . . ." — Christian Trtamiry. 

" Will render tliis small Yolume very acceptable to read- 
ers unable to buy the larger and more costly life of Dr. 
Hanna. 

' ' Appended is a beautiful engraving of Kilmany Church. " 
— Dundee Courier, 

BY JOHN KER, D.D. 

THE ERSKINES : EBENEZER AND RALPH. With 
Engraving of Gaimey Bridge. Price 6d. 

*'The Sketch of Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, by Dr, 
Ker, is admirable. Although short, it is graphic and full 
of incident. We are reminded of two portraits which, al- 
though miniatures, are nevertheless excellent likenesses, 
happy in expression, artistic in finish, and in every fea- 
ture true to life." — Dundee Advertiser, 

'* The mention of the Author's name should be sufficient 
reconunendation of it. It abounds with the felicitous 
phrases, and manifests the same beauty of style and apt 
quotation of scripture which have made ' Ker's Sermons ' 
so much admired. " — Stirling Observer, 

** Those who know Dr. Ker*s beautiful style and spiri- 
tual insight have no need to be mformed that he surrounds 
his subject with great interest, and makes these brothers 
live again." — Abeidcen Jour^utL 
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BY ROBERT MACGREGOR 

LIFE OF JOHN MACDONALD, D.D., "The Aiioatie 
of the North." 96 pp. Price 9d. 

"Throughout Scotland, and more particularly in the 
far north, the * Apostle of the North is so well known, 
and his power left such an impression, that any book 
bearing on his life needs little introduction to warrant for 
it a wide circulation. In the ninety-six pages of this 
book there is not one without interest, and the writer has 
been successful in depicting the life of a preacher of 
w]iom Hugh Miller said, that during the last thirty-six 
years of his life, * more perhaps was done in spreading the 
Gospel of Christ's name than had ever been accomplished 
by a single minister of Christ in modem times ; scarcely 
excepting Wesley, Whitefield, and the matchless men of 
Wales. ' "—HunUy Express. 

** All who wish to refresh their memories with the lead- 
ing facts in the life of the once famous ' Apostle of 'the 
North ' will find Mr Macgregor's little book to serve the 
pui-pose admirably." — FertlisJdre Advertiser. 

THE JESUITS: A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND 
PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 110 
pages. Price 9d. 

" A better compilation than this is not to be found in 
the same narrow compass.** — Ayrshire Fost. 

"A comprehensive and trustworthy account of this re- 
markable organisation." — Galloway Advertiser, 

**A most interesting little book, .... written in a 
clear and bold style." — Dumbarton Herald. 

"Thoroughly conversant with his subject, . . . clear 
outline, .... without animosity." — OrcadiaiL. t 

uigmzeaoyLnOOgle 
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** Writes in an interesting style, .... may well be 
studied with advantage. " — Bock. 

** Has the merit of an impartial chronicle, .... con- 
tains passages of thrilling interest. '* — Dumfries Advertiser, 

** Well written .... views expresssd are fair and un- 
prejudiced.'* — Leith Bwrghs Pilot 

Cr, 8w, dothf 203 pp.^ with Two Portraits and Engraving 
of Gaimey Bridge, pries Is, 6d, 

THE ERSKINES: 

EBENEZER & RALPH. 

^^ BY 

JOHN KER, D.D., and JEAN L. WATSON. 



"We trust some loyal-minded, liberal-hearted member 
of the United Pr^abyterian denomination will arrange for 
the widespread distribution of this volume among the 
youth of the Church. A better prize book for a United 
Presbyterian Sabbath School could not be found. The 
story of the lives of Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine here 
told is full of interest. But its power to engage attention 
is not its only virtue. It shows the manner of men the 
founders of the denominatisn were — how intensely earnest 
and practical their religion was ; how siccar their attach- 
ment to principle, how manifest their labours, and how 
lofty their aims ; and it therefore commands admiration 
as well as excites interest." — Daily Beview, 

"This is the joint-production of distinguished U.P. 
divine and a well-known Free Church Authoress. They 
have succeeded between them in making a very readable 
book, . . . and is written in an agreeable and attractive 
style, which is certain to ensure its popularity.'' — £dir^ 
burgh Caurant, 
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Demy 16tnOy 85pp.,doihy with View of La Force, wniform 
with above Series, 

THE HEIRESS OF RAVENSBY: A TALE OF KE- 
FORMATION TIMES. By Jean L. Watson. 
Price 9cL 

'^ This is a stirring tale of Beformation times, possess- 
ing all the charm of a fascinating novel, and at the same 
time conveying deep religious truth. ... In reading 
this book one feels sorry when the end is reached, so full 
of interest and patlios is it, and we heartily recommend it 
to our young friends who are fond of reading the daring 
deeds of the upholders of the truth." — Berwick Journal, 

** It is well told, and keeps up the interest to the finish.'' 
— Kirkcvdbrightshire Advertiser, 

^' The story is well told, has sufficient movement to 
keep interest always awake, and the incident is marked 
by naturalness. The little book is sure to become a 
favourite." — Aberdeen Journal, 

MEMORIALS OF THE BASS ROCK. By Robekt 
MAOGRBaoB. Demy l6mo, 136 pp, price 9d. 

^' A concise history of the Bass Rock from the earliest 
times, but dwelling more particularly upon the period, 
when it was used as a State prison for the detention of 
the Covenanters, during the reigns of Charles II, and his 
successor. Short Biographies are furnished of most of 
the occupants of the gloomy dungeons of the Bass, 
including Gillespie, Peden, Blackadder, Fraser of Brea, 
andShiels, the Author of * The Hind Let Loose.' .... 
The concluding chapter ia devoted to the natural history 
of the island. .... Is a piece of good work, as he has 
indTistriously gathered together everything of interest 
relating to the island " — Edinburgh Courard. 
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*' Visitors to North Berwick, and others also, have 
doubtless viewed with curiosity, the strange-looking islet 
near the entrance to the Firth of Forth, towering 350 
feet above the waves, which rise and fall at its base. It 
becomes none the less interesting, when we hear that it 
has connected with it historical associations, at once 

thrilling and wonderful A wonderful amount of 

fact-finding." — Berwickshire Advertiser, 

" An exceedingly interesting little volume, presenting 
in small compass historical records of considerable value. 
It gives the history of the Bass Rock from a.d. 600, till 
the Revolution settlement." — Hawick Express. 

"A very interesting account of the rock, . . . should 
be a popiuar one in Scotland, and wherever an interest 
exists in the contentions of brave men for truth and 
freedom." — Kelso Chronicle, 

** Capable of affording the reader a correct and adequate 
idea of the Bass, and of the important place which it has 
taken in the history of our country during several of its 

most troublous periods In a word, is not only 

readable, but highly interesting, and deserves a large 
circulation." — Kirkcudbright Advertiser. 

'^ It ought to find a place in every Sabbath school and 
other library." — Rothesay Chronicle. 

**This is one of a series of little volumes presenting, in 
a popular form, the chief events in the Reformation 
period, the lives of the Protestant martyrs, and distin- 
guished ministers generally. The series has now come to 
be quite a little library in itself, and one which is specially 
worthy of the attention of those entrusted with the man- 
agement of libraries for the young, or the selection of 
prizes. But the booklets are not specially designed for 
young people. Several of them, such as the one before 

us, furnishes valuable information for all classes 

I'he work is, in every respect, a highly-creditable pro- 
duction, and we venture to think that none of the 
preceding volumes will prove to be more acceptable."— 
FerihsiUre Co'nsiitutionaL l gmzea oy ^. ^^ ^^ i v. 
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Crovm 8vo, doth, 178 pages, with Forirait, price 2$. 
LIFE 

OF 

ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D., 

MINISTEB OF FREE ST. OEORGE's CHUBCH, Ain> FBINCIPAL 
OF THE NEW COLLEGE, EDIIYBUBOH. 

BY 

JEAN L. WATSON. 

'' A most admirable sketch of the character and work 
of the late Dr. Gandlish. . • . This is a most seasonable 
publication, and should be read by all who want to get 
a concise and comprehensive account of the importsoit 
principles and controversies with which Dr. Candlish was 
so much identified." — Daily Review. 

**In selection, arrangement, and graphic description, 
the little volume is all tiiat could be desired. — Edinburgh 
Courant, 

" Many will rejoice in the opportunity of possessing 
the smaller and cheaper life of the great leader, now 
published, who could not spare the price of the former 
one. And they will find all the leading events of a re- 
markable career of one of the most eminent men the 
Church has ever had recorded in the volume now before 
us, with a fidelity, sympathy, and brevity that are really 
very pleasing." — Inverness Advei^tiser, 

** Contains a brief outline of the events which culmin- 
ated in the disruption, as well as of the more important 
questions that agitated the Free Church during the life- 
time of Dr. Candlish." — Scotsman, 

"The work has been completed in an able manner, and 
will no doubt serve, as it is meant to do, as another pic- 
ture of disruption times.*' — John 0^ Groat Journal. 

Digitizea oy 'v_»^^'^^^^ i\^ 
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Jitst published, crovm 8vo, cloth, price 1/6 

LIFE 

OF 

MDEEW THOMSON, D.D. 

BT 

JEAN L. WATSON. 

** Her biography will be prized by many admirers of its 
subject. " — HcoUman, 

" This interesting but all too brief memoir of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, will do much to supply a long-felt 
want. Considering the scanty materials she had to work 
with, Miss Watson has succeeded in giving us a really 
valuable and much needed sketch of the life and labours 
of one of the greatest preachers of his country. . . . The 
chapter of * Personal Keminiscences,' by the Rev. Wm. 
Cousin, greatly enhances the value of the volume." — 
Daily Review. 

"The compiler of a brief life of the well-known Dr. 
Andrew Thomson has done her work with conscientious 
care evidently, .... will be found of interest to many 
as a record of the life of a very able, manly, and large- 
hearted Christian minister. " — Aberdeen Free Press. 

" May it be scattered broadcast over the country, and 
may it bring forth a luxuriant harvest of high principle. 
.... What a noble example does the life of Dr. Andrew 
Thomson afford ! Conspicuous as his talent was his high 
principle. Every sentence of the record before us is 
effulgent with this. His noble soul rose high above all 
diplomacy, and policy, and strategy, and expediency and 
time-serving. . . . The most cursory glance at Miss 
Watson's pages makes all this plain. We trust her little 
volume will be widely read." — Perthshire Courier, 
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In foolscap 8vo, nearly hoimd in doik^ 

THE ANCHOR SERIES 

OF 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



The following are now ready, price 1/6 each :— 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

LUCY CLARE, and THE BABES IN THE 
BASKET. In one volume. 

THE BASKET OF FLOWERS, and THE HIS- 
TORY OF SUSAN GRAY. In one volume. 



" They belong to what is called the 'Anchor Series/ 
the object of which, the publisher says, *is to provide 
neatly got up, and well printed editions of books which 
will prove beneficial to the young, at a moderate price.' 
The promise here made is well fuelled in most respects 
in the volumes. . . . They are, as we have said, prettily 
got up, and they are sure to be prized." — BcoUman, 

'^They are excellent volumes, elegantly got up, and 
they are offered at a surprisingly cheap cost. The largest 
of the three books is a beautifully bound edition of ' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,* a story which seems more precious the more 
it is known. If the remaining volumes of the * Anchor 
Series ' are equal to those with which the publisher has 
led off, there ought to be no misgiving as to the success 
of this laudable enterprise.'* — ^Daily Eeview. 

** The * Anchor Series * of works for the young may be 
commended to the notice of teachers and others, as prize 
works for juvenile readers. They are tastefully got up at 
a very cheap rate, and the choice made in the selection of 
favourite stories is all that could be desired," — Dundee 
AdvertUer, 

uigitizea oy v_»\_'vy^iN^ 
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" They are old-fashioned or standard religious tales, all 
of them — stories which have been conned and cried over 
by our girls on wet Sundays for the last twenty years, 
and whose interest is perennial. They are handy, legibly 
printed, and attractively bound, most suitable volumes 
for a Sunday School library. Of such tales, which have 
long ago received their place in literature, it would of 
course be superfluous to attempt a new appraising. As 
now presented, they are a marvel of printing, binding, 
and cheapness." — Edinburgh Courant 



THE IVY SERIES. 

FooUca^ 8w, neaUy hound in cloth, price 1/ per vcl, 

(THE HISTORY OF SUSAN GRAY. 
THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. 
THE BABES IN THE BASKET. 
THE HISTORY OF LUCY CLARE. 



Crown SvOy cloth, 1/6. 

LIFE AND TIMES 

OF 

THOMAS BOSTON: 

Pastor of Et trick. 



BY 

JEAN L. WATSON. 



uigiKzea oy n^i v_/' 
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Demy 16mo, cloth^ 123 pp., v:ith portrait, price M, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OP 

GffiOLAMO SAVONAEOLL 

BT 

ANNIE C. MACLEOD. 



" The author is a daughter of the late Dr Norman Mac- 
leod. She has done her work extremely well. " — Scotsman. 

**This is a welcome addition to a series of biographies 
published by Mr Gemmell. Savonarola has always been 
an interesting subject to the student, as his life and times 
are so intimately connected with the renaissance in Italy, 
the great fruit of which was the Reformation in North 

Europe To those who, having little time to read, 

desire to read profitably, and for the young, who must 
necessarily begin their studies of great subjects with short 
books, this life of Savonarola can be most confidently 
recommended as a slight sketch of Florence in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and also of that important time. 
Above all, it is the record of a most remarkable man, told 
in a simple and earnest manner. Our readers will turn to 
the little volume with all the greater interest when they 
know that it is the work — the creditable and promising 
work — of a daughter of the late Dr Norman Macleod." — 
Edinburgh Courant. 

" She tells the story of Savonarola's religious struggles 
— that is, of the struggle within his own soul, and iSter- 
wards with the corruptions of fifteenth-century life in 
Italy — with dramatic force and vigour. Savonarola is a 
character not too widely known in Scotland. This little 
book should help to a better understanding of him." — 
OaUoway Advertiser, 
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Demy 16mo, doih, with frontispiece, price 6(i. 

THE WATEErCEESS BOY. 

BY 

JEAN L. WATSON. 



" Tliis is a fresh, pretty little story of a struggling and 
penniless artist, who, at the crisis of his career, was saved 
from self-destruction by a little water-cress seller, who 
dreamily murmured one of his Sunday School texts as he 

passed the desperate man The story is pleasantly 

and sympathetically told, as might be expected from its 
coming from Miss Watson's pen. " — Ediriburgh Courant, 

" Donors of gift-books will find it very suitable for their 
purpose.'* — Daily Eeview, 

" *The Water-Cress Boy ' is a pleasant little story, is a 
capital tale for children, and has an interest as well for 
readers of maturer years." — Alloa Circular. 

"In Johnnie Moreland, the water-cress boy. Miss 
Watson has drawn a charming character which youthful 
readers will love and desire to imitate. The book would 
form a capital gift for Sabbath-school scholars." — Perth- 
shire Advertiser. 



Demy 16mo, limp cL, with frontispiece, price 6(i. 

WILLIE'S BRmaiNG-UP. 

BY 

JEAN L. WATSON. 

AUTHOR or " BYGONE DAYS IN OUR VILLAGE," ET^c 
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Crown 8w, 689 pp,, price 7/6. 

THE LAND OF THE MORNING: 

AW ACCOUNT OF , 

JAPAN AND ITS PEOPLE, 

BASED ON A FOUB YEAB's BESIDENCB TS THAT COUNTET ; 

Liduding Travels into the Bemotest Parts of 
the Interior, 

BY 

WILLIAM GRAY DIXON, M.A. 

Formerly one of the Professors in the Imperial CoUege %f 
Engineering^ T6kiy6, 

With Twenty-one Original Illustrations drawn on Wood 
by J. Bayne, and a Map. 



Contents : — ^The Country and its People ; Old Japan ; 
New Japan ; T6kiy6 and its Institutions ; First Experi- 
ences of Tokiyd Life ; A Christmas Tour round Fuji-safi ; 
Japanese Students ; Some Public Celebrations ; Light 
and Shade ; Shi£it6ism and Budhism ; Pilgrimages ; From 
the Eastern to the Western Capital ; Three Classic Cities ; 
Mountain and Flood ; Christianity in Japan, et-o. 
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THE LAND OF THE MORNING (CkmUnued). 

EXTRACTS FBOSi REVIEWS. 

" A book of interest. . . . gives us the impression of 
trustworthiness and solid value. Full of facts, shrewdly 
estimated and compared. ... all the appearance of rea- 
sonableness and impartiality. . . . full of pleasant pic- 
tures, and for this, as well as for graver reasons, well 
worth reading." — Spectator, 

"Charming book. . . . the impressions of a gentleman 
who lived with his eyes open. ... A suggestive cover, 
clear type, good paper, a map and woodcuts, make the 
external equipment, and the contents are no less goodly. 
... A hundred pictures, equally vivid, of scenes and 
scenery, costume and custom, people and things in city 
and country, are fonnd in this book. The author dwells 
lightly but with accuracy on history and politics, but 
gives a true, fresh, and brilliant history of tne Japanese 
and their country at this present hour." — Home Journal 
(American). 

**Full of matter. Few of the aspects of Japanese life 
escape his notice. ... he does not weary his readers 
overmuch with dry and heavy details. His desire has 
been to write a book that will interest and enlighten the 
general reader ; and he has been successful. " — Scotsman, 

** Told in an interesting way. . . . The concluding 
chapter is devoted to Christiknity in Japan, and we must 
certainly record our pleasure at the extreme interest the 
author has taken in the subject." — London and China 
Express. 

** When we examine the contents of the work, we 
find that they are in every way worthy of their hand- 
some exterior. ... a sympathy which is all the more 
praiseworthy that it is the result of four years' close 
observation, and not the newly-developed ardour of a 
casual visitor. " — NaiAArt, ugmzea oy ^.^.v/^i^ 
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Or, 8w, d,y with portrait, 480 pp, price 5«. 
THE DOMINION AND GLORY OF THE 

REDEEMER, the Support and Confidence of the 
Church and the Jo.\ of the Saints. By Prof. Thomas 
Houston, D.D., A F, Church of Ireland, Kiiock- 
brackeii, Belfast. 

**We have here twenty- three sermons selected by Dr 
Houston from * the nuineious manuscripts that have been 
accumulating during a lengthened ministry of more than 
fifty-two years. ' . . . The sennons are Scriptural, sound, 
earnest, and mingle the doctiinal and practical elements 
as these should ever be mingled in the preaching of the 
Word. There are no modern vagaries or aberrations." — 
Witness, 

*' From the author's familiar acquaintance with the 
original languages, he olten . . . throws what will be 
to the unlearned reader new or clearer light on a word or 

phrase None more suitable could be found for 

family reading on the evening of the Sabbath." — The 
Coverianter, 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown Sro, SbOpp. bs. 

TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER; 

its Nature, Uses, Ends, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Exposure of Romanist and Ritualistic Perversions. 
With Practical Directions for its Observance. 

'* This work, undertaken by Dr Houston partly at the 
suggestion of friends who knew his competency, is really 
a treatise on the Lord's Supper. The author is well 
acquainted with the history and literature of the subject, 
oTiH has succeeded in his aims which was to present a com- 
'sive exhibition of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
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as it appeared in its primitiye institution and apostolic 
practice, and as it is held forth in the symbolic books of 
the purest Protestant Churches. The questions, ancient 
and modern, that have arisen round this sacrament are 
more or less touched upon— the * unfermented wine ' 
question, and also simultaneous communion, being referred 

to However the shaking theology of the present 

day may receive the work, it is full of the *old wine' of 
Scriptural and Puritan teaching, such as would have de- 
lighted the communicants of other days, and will still be 
relished by those who prefer the old to the new, for the 

old is better This volume is a compact tteatise, 

eleg.intly got up and full of excellent matter.'* — Presby- 
terian Monthly . 

**The volume is the result of extensive reading and 
much thought. The list of books upon the subjects 
which appear in the Appendix is taken from all sections 
of the Church of Christ, and will give the reader some idea 
of the literature of the qiiestion. . . . The book will repay 
an attentive perusal." — Scottish Congregational Magazine. 

IN THE FEESS. 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

CANON OF TlIK HOLY SCRIPTURES IN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

BY 

EDOUARD REUSS. 

PROFESSOR m THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASBURO. 

Translated from the Second Edition by the Rev. David 
Hunter, B.D., Minister of St, Mary^s, Partick, Glas- 
gow ; late Theological Fellow in ike University of Glasgow. 
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JUST READY. Price 4:/. 

OUR MOTHER; 

A LIFE OF 

MRS. KRUMMACHER. 

WIFE OF AUTHOR OF " THE SIJFFEBINO SAVIOUR," etc. 

Translated from the German by a well-known Author. 

IN THE PRESS, 

Crown 8vo, doih^ price Sj, 

CULTUEE AND MISSIONS. 

Translated from the German of Dr Warnick. 

BY 

THOMAS SMITH, D.D. 

PROFESSOR OF EVA^aELISTIO THEOLOGY-, NEW COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price JfjG. 

EVA: 

A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

Translated from the Dutch of Aitoriessxn. 

BT 

GEORGINA S. GRAHAMEjgle 
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ammunition-bootSy bread, &c. 

Angle (Dead). An angle before which the ground is not seen, 
and, therefore, undefended from the parapet. 

Angle (Re-entering). The angle of a work is so called when 
its vertex is directed towards the body of the place. 

Angle (Salient). The angle of a work is so called when its 
vertex is directed towards the country. 

Appointments. The accoutrements of an officer. 

Approaches. A general term for the trenches and other works 
formed to cover the attack on a besieged place. 

Armistice. A temporary suspension of hostilities, — a truce by 
agreement of the parties at strife. 

Arms (A Stand of). A complete set of arms. 

Arsenal. A public establishment in which naval and military 
supplies, army engines and equipments, &c., are manufactured 
and stored. 

Articles of War. See Mutiny Act. 

Artillery, in a general sense, embraces all kinds of warlike 
projectiles, as well as the engines which project them ; but in 
the usual sense it is applied to — 

1. Cannon or large ordnance and their equipment, including 
projectiles. 

2. The science or art of constructing and using guns. 

3. The men engaged in serving them. 

These are of two classes, horse and foot artillery; the 

former divided into troops, the latter into companies. 
The Royal Horse Artillery (R. H. A.) dates as a regiment 



Battery, 1. The name given to any number of guns placed in 
position against an enemy, either under cover of a parapet or 
Dot. 

2. Any work, temporary or permanent, constructed as a po- 
sition for guns. 

3. The unit of artillery c(Hnmand, generally consisting of 
6 pieces. 

(Cavalier) is a battery the terre-plein of which is 

raised above the level of the ground or plane of site. 

. (Elevated) has its terre-plein on a level with the 



ground. 

- (Half-sunken) has its terre-plein under the level of the 



ground, and the parapet is formed with earth taken from a 
ditch in front, and a trench inside of it. 

(Sunken). Its terre-plein is under the level of the 



ground, and the parapet is formed with earth taken from the 
trench inside. 

de severs or MEURTRii:RE (murderotis)y is that which 



plays upon the back of a work and of those who defend it. 

X Ricochet. See Fire (ricochet). 

• EN RouAGE is intended to dismount the artillery of the 



enemy by a plunging or ricochet fire. 

. (Counter). A battery constructed on the top of the 



glacis opposite the flank of a bastion, which it is to counter 
batter by a direct fire. 
EN Barbette. See Barbette. 
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boats, bomb-vessels, or floating batteries. The most remark- 
able bombardments were those of Gibraltar y 1782 ; Copenhagen^ 
1807 ; Algiers, 1816. 
Bombards. Large pieces of artillery of the 15th and 16th cen- 
tury, used for projecting stone shot 

Bombardier. A non-commissioned officer of artillery, trained 
especially to the service of mortars, howitzers, &c. His duty 
consists in loading shells and fixing fuzes. A certain number 
of bombardiers are attached to each company. 

JBoNNETTE. A small work with two faces, having only a parapet 
with two rows of palisades 10 or 12 feet distant. Generally 
raised above the salient angle of the counterscarp, and commu- 
nicating with the covered way. , 

Bonnet a Pr^tre, or Priest's Cap, from its resemblance to a 
bishop's mitre. A field-work, having at the head three salient, 
and two re-entering angles. 

Boom. Some obstacle, generally a cable or number of spars or 
masts placed across a river or estuary, to prevent the approach 
or entry of hostile ships. 

Boot and Saddle. The trumpet call which precedes the march 
of cavalry. 

BoucH (To). To drill a new vent in a gun which has been 
spiked. 

BoYAU (plural Boyaux), a ditch covered with a parapet, serving 
as a communication between two trenches. 

Breach. An opening in a rampart or escarp, formed either by 
the fire of artillery or by the explosion of mines, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating an assault. 
Breaching batteries are usually formed onl^^^crest of the 
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verin was of 5^ inch bore. 

Canteen. 1. A beer-shop attached to the barracks. 
2. The soldier's drinking vessel. 

Cantonments. The neighbouring towns or villages in which 
troc^s are quartered in detachments. The military stations in 
India are so called. 

Capital. An imaginary straight line supposed to be drawn in a 
work open at the gorge, between the point where the two demi- 
gorges meet and the vertex of the salient angle. 

Caponiere. 1. A lodgment for soldiers in the dry ditch or the 
glacis. It is generally sunk 4 feet into the ground, lined with 
a parapet 2 feet high, and covered with a sort of roof, revetted 
with earth, fascines, &c. ^ 

2. A sort of way covered by a parapet, and palisaded, generally 
on both sides, at the bottom of the ditch opposite the curtain, 
establishing a communication with the outworks, and afford- 
ing the troops a flanking flre to the ditch. Also a mere cut in 
the glacis, leading from the covered way to the works at the 
foot of the glacis. 

Captain. See Officers. 

Carbine. A short musket used by cavalry. So called from a 

kind of light horse in the 16th century, by whom it was used. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards are carabineers. 

Carcasse. a shell with three fuze-holes, and filled with a 
fiercely burning composition. It is used for setting fire to 
towns, buildings, shipping, &c. Carcasses burn from 8 to 
10 minutes, the flame being almost inextinguishable. 
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powder. 

Chakges (Gun). The service charges of powder are : for iron 
and brass guns, about one-third the weight of the shot ; brass 
howitzers, one-ninth ; carronades, one-twelfth. 

Chasseurs. A kind of light troops (infantry and cavalry) in 
the French service. 

Cheyaux-de-prise consist of a piece of timber from 9 to 12 feet 
long and about 6 inches in diameter, into which stakes of tough 
wood, about 6 feet long, pointed or shod with iron, are inserted 
crossways about 6 or 8 inches apart, so as to present four or 
more points, radiating outwards. Their use is to stop up a 
breach, defend a passage, or check the advance of cavalry. 
At the siege of Badajos chevaux-de-frise were formed by fixing 
sword blades in beams of wood, which proved most deadly to the 
assailants. Chevaux-de-frise have been made wholly of iron, 
so as to admit of being taken to pieces and packed. 

Chicane. " To dispute every foot of ground, by taking advantage 
of natural inequalities, &c." 

CiRCUMYALLATiON.-" Lines formed by a besieging army to render 
the investment secure. See Countervallation. 

Citadel. A fortress within or adjoining a town, and so situated 
that, though commanding the latter, the fall of the place may 
not necessarily involve that of the citadeL It should serve as 
a retreat or rallying place for the garrison. 

CoEHORN. A small kind of mortar, introduced by Coehorn, the 
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from the higher over the lower work, it is a command of sight. 
If it allows of firing safely from the one above the other, it is a 
command of fire. 

Commissariat. The department charged with supplying the 
army with provisions, tents, transports, &c. The Commissary- 
Greneral is assisted by Deputy-Commissaries-General, Assistant- 
Commissaries-General, and Deputy-Assistant-Commissaries- 
GeneraL Uniform, blue ; facings, black velvet 

Commission. (See Officers, Commissioned.) The document 
which authorizes or entitles an officer to perform duty for the 
service of the State. 

In the Navyy the regiments of Artillery ^ and in the Corps of 
Engineers and Marines, all commissions are conferred without 
purchase, and to some extent commissions are granted to offi- 
cers of the line and Guards ; but the majority are purchaseable 
— ^the price being regulated by authority. 

Communication (Line of). The line of country, subdued or 
friendly, by means of which an army in the field receives its sup- 
plies, and keeps up communication with its base of operations. 

Company. The body of men (about 100) under the command of 

a captain. 
Convoy. 1. A guard of troops to protect provisions, money, 

stores, &c., in their transit from one place to another. 2. Ships 

of war accompanying a fleet of merchantmen or transports, for 

protection during time of war. 
Cordon. A series of military posts, provided with troops, which 

may help each oth^. See Stone (Coping.) 
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some particular service. The Enssian corps d'arm^e number 
frequently some thirty or forty thousand men. 

Cossacks. The half-Tartar tribes, who inhabit the Ukraine and 
Southern Steppes of Russia. They are most expert horse- 
men, and furnish vast contingents to the Russian army; 
their troops now amount to more than 100,000 men. The 
Ukraine Cossacks are formed into Hussar regiments. There 
are also regiments or " pulks " formed of the Don Cossacks 
and Cossacks of the Euxine; but generally they serve as irre- 
gular horse. 

Counter Approaches. Trenches formed from the covered way, 
and carried out by the besieged to check the works of the 
besiegers. 

Counter Mines. Galleries excavated by the besieged, to inter- 
cept the works and destroy the mines of the besiegers. 

Counter Guard. A work in the shape of a redan, the two 
faces of which run in a direction parallel to that of the faces 
of the bastion. It protects the bastion from being breached or 
battered. 

Counterscarp. The exterior slope of a ditch, facing the escarp, 
t. e., furthest from the body of the place in permanent ; works 
it is revetted with masonry. 

CouNTERVALLATiON (LiNES OP). Ficldworks (a chain of redoubts 
and breast-works) thrown up round a besieged place to prevent 
sorties from the garrison. Lines of circumvallation protect the 
investing or besieging forces from any attack in the rear, should 
they be menaced by an army coming to the relief of the fortress. 
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Dep6t. 1. The place where stores, ammunition, &c., are kept. 

2. The reserve company of a regiment left at home 
when the regiment is on foreign service. 

Detachment. Any number of men or troops separated from the 
main body for some particular duty, as to perform out-post 
duty, throw up works, reconnoitre an enemy's position, &c. &c. 

Dispart. Half the difference between the diameter of a gun at 
the breech and at the muzzle. See Gun. 

Ditch (Main). An excavation running round the enceinte 
rampart Its width at the bottom varies from 60 to 100 
feet. In a mean front, on Vauban's system,^ the height of the 
coping stone of the enceinte is usually 30 feet from the bottom. 
In the modern system it is about 36 feet. The ditches of field- 
works vary from 6 to 12 feet in depth. Sometimes the escarp 
is made to meet the counterscarp, as in the lines of Torres 
Vedras. 

Division. A part of an army commanded by a general officer, 
and comprising infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

DooLEE. A palankeen litter, used in India to carry sick and 
wounded men. 

Dragoons. A species of cavalry, either light or heavy : originally 
trained to act either on foot or horseback. The oldest regi- 
ment of dragoons in the service is the Scots Greys^ raised in 
1681. 

Dress. To adjust to a straight line. 

Drum-major. The conductor or leader of the band supplied by 
Government — drums and fifes. 
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Epaulement (from the Fr. epaulcy shoulder, and epauler^ to 
support and shelter). A side-work or work to cover troops in 
flank, made of gabions, fascines, or bags of earth. Epaulements 
are thrown up at sieges to cover the cavalrj posted for the 
defence of trenches. 

Eprouyette. a mortar, gun, machine, or contrivance of anj 
kind for determining the strength of gunpowder. 

Escalade. The assault of a fortified plcLce by means of scaling 
ladders. , 

EscABP. The side of the ditch next to the parapet and facing 
the counterscarp. It is always revetted with masonry in per- 
manent works. 

Escort. A body of men armed for the protection of persons, 
provisions, munitions of war, stores, &c. 

Esplanade. A level ground within a fortified place, used for 
exercise, a walk, &c. : properly, the space between the fortifi- 
cations of the town and those of the citadel 

Evacuate. To withdraw troops from a country, town, or 
fortress. 

Fatigue Duty. The labours in which soldiers are often engaged^ 
distinct from the use of arms, such as carrying provisions, 
water, ammunition, fuel, &c., cleansing barracks, &c., &c. A 
soldier when employed thus is said to be on fatigue duty. 

Fascine. A bundle of sticks or faggots, about 9 inches in diame- 
ter and 18 feet in length, weighing about 150 pounds. Fas- 
cines are used in raising batteries, in filling ditches, in 
strengthening ramparts, and in making parapets. 

.ogle 
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Flugleman, or Fugleman. A soldier placed in front of a body 
of men, or on the right, to regulate their movements. 

Flying Sap. See Sap. 

Forlorn Hope. The body of picked men guided by engineer 
officers, detached to lead the assault, or storm a fortress, or to 
perform any service attended by great danger and peril 

FouGASSE. A small mine in which the chambers are placed from 
3 to 10 feet underground ; they are very efficient in defending 
works, especially if placed near the foot of the glacis or ditch. 
The powder is placed in a chest, and fired by means of a hose 
(a linen tube containing powder), enclosed in a square wooden 
pipe termed an auget^ which reaches to the ditch ot interior of 
the wall. Fougasses are also formed by burying one or more 
loaded shells with the fuse downwards. 

FouRNEAU. The chamber of a mine in which the powder is 
placed. 

Fraise. a defence consisting of pointed iron or wooden spikes 
(palisades), driven along the foot of the exterior slope of the 
parapet or the top of the escarp in a horizontal or inclined 
position, so as to prevent the work being escaladed. 

Front op Fortification. The system of works constructed on 
one side of the polygon of fortification. It includes generally a 
curtain, two demi-bastions, a tenaille, a ravelin, one re-entering 
and two half-salient places of arms, etc. 

Fuse, or Fuze. A tube filled with U combustible composition 
used for firing shells. This tube is cut to a length proportioned 
to the intended range of the shell, and so accurately that it 
may explode as soon as the shell touches the ground. 
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an iron spiKe, piacea m a strong canvas Dag, ana Douna togetner 
on the outside by a cord, passed over them in the manner of a net. 

Grenade. A small shell thrown by the hand, generally from the 
parapet into the ditch or covered way, as soon as the fuze is 
lighted. A land service grenade weighs about 1 lb. 13 oz., and 
may be thrown from 40 to 60 feet. First used in 1594. 

Grenadiers. The tallest and finest men in an infantry regiment, 
formed into a company' called the Grenadier Company : they 
occupy the right of the battalion when in line, and lead in 
attack. 

Guard. A body of men appointed to watch a position, and 
withstand an attack, if attempted. 

Guards, The. A general name given for the regiments of House- 
hold Troops, (which see). 
Guns (Field, Garrison, or Ship). This word in military par- 
lance is only applied to ordnance, never to small arms. Guns 
are distinguished from each other by the weight of the shot 
they project and by their metal. The Iron guns in the British 
service are classed as follow : — 

6 pounders 42 pounders 

9 „ 56 

12 „ 68 „ 

18 „ 8 inch guns. 

24 „ 10 „ „ 

32 „ Lancasters. 

Carronades: 12 pounders, 18 ditto, 24 ditto, 32 ditto, 42 

ditto, 68 ditto. 
Howitzers : 8 inch, 10 inch. 
Mortars : 8 inch, 10 inch, 13 inch. 
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Horn Work {Ouvrage a comes). An outwork composed of two 
demi-bastions joined by a curtain. 

Household Troops. The Ist and 2nd Life Guards, Horse 
Guards, and the three regiments of Foot Guards, viz., the Gre- 
nadier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier Guards, are styled Her 
Majesty's Household Troops. 

Howitzer. A short piece of ordnance, either of brass or iron (first 
used in 1697). They are in proportion to a gun of the same 
weight, much larger in calibre, and can be loaded more easily. 
They are used for projecting shell, canister, and grape, as well 
as solid shot. They have no dispart, and are frequently used 
as mortars. For firing shot in ricochet, howitzers are much 
employed. 

HuLANS. Irregular horsemen of the Ukraine. 

HuRKARA. A scout ; a messenger. 

HuRTER. A piece of square timber laid at the end of the gun 
platform nearest the parapet, to prevent the wheels or car- 
riage injuring the parapet. 

Hussars. A kind of light cavalry; originally the name of Hun- 
garian and Polish horsemen. They were a species of national 
militia. 

Infantry. Foot soldiers. In the British army there are 99 regi- 
ments of Infantry, and one brigade of Riflemen, exclusive of 
the three regiments of Foot Guards, and eight colonial regiments. 

Intrenchment. Generally a ditch or trench cut, and a parapet 
thrown up, around either a camp or military post This ditch 
and parapet, when constructed in particular directions, form 
various fieldworks, ' such as redans, lunettes, tenaille-heads, 
indented lines, &c. (which see). 



LocHABER. The pole-axe used by Highlanders. 

Lodgment. A work thrown up by besiegers, during their ap- 
proaches, in some dangerous post (a captured outwork or 
breach) so as to secure it from being retaken, as well as to pro- 
tect the troops from the enemy's fire. 

Loop-hole. An oblong opening cut through timber or masonry, 
from 15 to 18 inches long, 6 inches wide within, and 2 or 3 
inches without, through which to fire musketry. 

Lunette. A field-work composed of two faces and two flanks, 

parallel to the capital. 
Magazine. Li a general sense the place where arms, stores, &c. 

are kept ; usually applied to the place where the powder is 

stored. 

Magazine (Powder). In fieldworks, a splinter and bomb- 
proof construction, generally placed in the flanks. Powder 
magazines vary in shape and dimensions, but must always be 
well revetted, sheltered, and drained. 

Major-General. The lowest permanent grade of general officers. 
Brigadier-General is only a temporary rank. The French 
Major-General is equivalent to our Adjutant-GeneraL 

Mamelon. a slightly rising mound. 

Mar^ohal. The highest military title in the French army. 

Marines. A corps trained for service either on sea or land ; 
but especially for service afloat. 

The officers are Colonels Commandant, Colonels, Lieutenant- 
Colonels, Captains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
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ana exercise, w inspeci ineir arms ana accoutrements, see to 
their numbers, &c. &c. 

Mutiny. Insubordination or rebellion against tiuthority. 

Mutiny Aot. The parliamentary sanction of the Articles of 
Wa4', or Military Code, necessary to the existence of a stand- 
ing army in this country. The first Act was passed in 1689, 
and has ever since been annually renewed with one exception. 

Officers. See page 43. 

Opening of the Trenches. An expression which denotes the 
commencement of works of attack against a fortress ; it is 
equivalent to the expression " breaking ground." 

Ordnance. A general term applied to all things connected with 
the Artillery. Guns are termed pieces of ordnance. See Guns. 

Orillon, or Oreillon. A rounding of earth, faced with a wall, 
or projecting tower, raised on the shoulder of those bastions 
that have casements, to cover the guns in the retired flank, and 
to prevent their being dismounted. 

Palisades. Strong stakes of wood (sharpened, and sometimes 
shod with iron), from 8 to 10 feet long, and 5 or 6 inches broad, 
fixed in the ground to the depth of 3 or 4 feet, 2 to 4 inches 
apart They may be advantageously placed at the foot of the 
counterscarp, in a row in the covered way, on the berm, and 
in the middle of a dry ditch. 

Pandours. a kind of light infantry in the Austrian service. 

Parade. 1. To assemble troops for the purposes of inspection, 

drill, and regular muster. 
2. The space or ground where ti*oops assemble for 

exercise and inspection. 
Parados. {Parer to parry, protect ; and c;to*, back.) A para- 



from the covered way ; the second at 300 yards ; the third at 
the foot of the glacis. 

Parallels (Semi). Portions of parallels between the second and 
third parallel,' intended to contain strong guards to protect 
the further progress of the work, and reply to the enemy's 
musketry. 

Parapet. An elevation of earth from 6 to 8 feet high, raised on 
the terre-plein of the rampart for covering troops and guns 
from an enemy's obserration and fire. Its thickness varies, 
and is dependent on the nature of the shot which it is required 
to resist. In permanent works it is from 18 to 22 feet. 

Park op Artillery. The whole collection of ordnance belong- 
ing to an army in the field, with its carriages, ammunition, 
waggons, and stores. The park is usually formed in lines to 
the rear of the troops when on the march ; the guns occupy- 
ing the first line, the ammunition waggons the second, and the 
pontoons and tumbrils the third. 

Park (Engineer). The whole collection of tools, &c., belonging 
to the engineer department of the army. 

Parole. 1. The promise on honour given by a prisoner of war, 
when allowed to go at large, that he will re-appear 
when required, or at an appointed time unless dis- 
charged. 
2. The pass-word given out daily by the commanding 
officer, in camp or garrison, by which to distinguish 
friends from foes. 

Patrole. a party of men under the charge of a subaltern or 
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Parapets of permaneDt works are usually from 18 to 20 feet 
thick. 

Petard. A kind of bell-shaped mortar, filled with powder, and 
used for blowing open town gates, &c. It is fitted with screws, 
&c., so that it can be fixed upon a door or palisade. Powder 
bags are now used instead. Petards were first used by the 
Huguenots, in 1580. 

Pickets (Outlying) are detachments of troops, cavalry and light 
infantry, forming a chain of outposts, posted at some little dis- 
tance from the camp in order to secure it from any surprise of 
the enemy, as well as to keep reconnoitring parties at a dis- 
tance. 

Pickets (Inlying) are detachments which remain in camp fully 
equipped, and ready to turn out on any alarm. 

Pierrier. Formerly an engine used for projecting stones, but 
now applied to a mortar for the same purpose. 

Pioneers. Soldiers trained to work with pickaxe, spade, &c. 
They are employed in repairing roads for the passage of troops, 
clearing away obstructions, and working at intrenchments. 

Pistol. The smallest kind of firearm — so named from being 
invented at Pistoia, in Tuscany. 

Pivot. The stationary officer or soldier on whom the " wheel- 
ings " are made in the various evolutions of drill. ^'^ 



angle ot the covered way. 

Place op Arms (Salient) is situated at the salient angle of the 
covered way. 

Plane op Site. An imaginary plane passing under the foot of 
a work in the direction of the surface of the ground upon which 
that work is built. The surface of the ground on which forti- 
fications are raised. 

Plane op Defilade. An imaginary plane passing through the 
crest of a work, and parallel to the plane of site. 

Platporm. a floor of timber or pavement of stone of a rect- 
angular form on which cannon in battery are placed. Plat- 
forms are elevated at the rear, to counteract the recoil of the 
gun. — Usual elevation, six inches from rear to front. A tra- 
versing platform consists of a frame well raised on trucks or 
wheels which move on a semi-circular rail, so as to admit of 
the gun being pointed in any direction. 

Platoon. Formerly a small body of soldiers drawn from a 
battalion to strengthen the angles of a square. Two files form- 
ing a subdivision of a company. 

Point-blank. The position of a gun or musket when it is aimed 
at an object without any elevation, the axis of the bore and 
the object being in the same plane. The distance at which a 
gun so laid will strike the object, is termed point-blank range. 

Pontoon. A portable floating vessel used for supporting the 
platform of a military bridge. The pontoon now in use is a 
cylinder of tin, 22 feet long, and 2^ feet in diameter. The 
invention of Colonel Blanshard. 

Portfire. A fuze or paper case, of a cylindricsdlbm, filled with 



constructed under the mass ot the parapet, through the rampart 
or tenaille, for the purpose of communication between the body 
of the place and the outworks. See Ditch. 

Pouch. A strong leather case, Uned with tin divisions, in which 
a soldier keeps his ammunition. 

Powder. Government powder is composed of 75 parts of nitrcy 
10 of sulphur, 15 of charcoal. Good powder should have no 
smell, and be of a slate colour, with all the particles well gra- 
nulated. The expansion of gunpowder is 5000 feet in a second. 
Powder barrels contain 100 lbs. of powder. 

Prame. a flat-bottomed vessel, mounting cannon. A kind of 
battery used to cover the landing of troops. 

Principal or Outline. The contour or line by which the first 
figure of a work is defined — and from which the other dimen- 
sions of a work are set off. 

Privateer. A ship of war fitted out by a private individual, 
for the purpose of carrying on hostilities against an enemy. 
The owners are allowed to plunder and attack the enemy, the 
encouragement being a share of the capture. For the fitting 
out of privateers letters of marque are granted by the State. 

Profile. The draught of a work representing it as if cut through 
perpendicularly from the top to the bottom, and showing the 
height and inclination of every slope, and the depth of every 
ditch or cut. 

Provost-Marshal. An officer attached to the army, whose 
duties are to take steps for the prosecution of crime and of- 
fences against military discipline ; to seize and secure deserters ; 
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engine, ine venr, »c., oeing piuggea. 
4. They are examined by means of light reflected from 
a mirror. 

QuABTEBS. The lodgings assigned to officers or soldiers. 

QuARTEK (To give). To Spare the life of a conquered enemy. 

Quarteb-Master. a regimental staff-officer, who is charged 
with the duty of assigning quarters, providing food and clothing, 
and looking to the distribution of ammunition, firing, bread, 
&c., to his regiment. 

QuARTEB-MASTEfe-GENERAL. A staff-officcr, whose duty con- 
sists in laying down the routes, and regulating the marches, of 
the troops, assigning quarters or places of encampment, and 
superintending the reconnaissance of the country. 

Quoin. A wedge used in elevating mortars and guns, which are 
mounted on garrison or ship-carriages. 

Rampart. An elevation of earth round a place, on which the 
troops and guns are posted, and on which the parapet is raised. 
It is generally revetted with masonry, and varies in thickness 
from 80 to 100 feet, and in height from 16 to 22 feet from the 
plane of site. It is situated between the ditch and the town, 
and consists of an interior slope, terre-plein, banquette, ^nd 
exterior slope or escarp. 

Ramp. A road cut obliquely into, or added to, the interior slope 
of a rampart or of a parapet. Its width is as great as from 8 
to 10 yards when it is to be used as a road for artillery car- 
riages. Its inclination is then about 2 inches to a foot 
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For range of ordnance see p. 41. 

Rapieb. a small sword; formerly, a straight cut-and-thrust 
sword. 

Ration. The allowance of provision issued to troops. 

Ravelin or Demi-Lune (half-moon), from the semi-circular shape 
it had originally. A work consisting of two faces, about 
90 yards long, meeting at a salient angle towards the country, 
and situated between the covered way and the curtain, op- 
posite to the latter. 

Reconnaissance, The examination of a tract of country. 

Reconnoitre. To examine an enemy's position and movements, 
the state of his army or camp. To examine or survey the 
ground or line of country intended for military operations. 

Redan. A fieldwork composed of two faces meeting at a salient 
angle, which is turned towards the enemy. It is like an in- 
verted V. 

Redoubt, or work on a reduced space. A general name for 
fieldworks, especially those shut at the gorge, t. e., entirely 
enclosing a post. 

Regiment. A body of troops divided into companies, each com- 
manded by a captain. A regiment averages from 800 to 1000 
or 1200 men. 

Relief. The projection or prominence of a work above the 
ground-plan. It is bold or low, as the work projects more or less. 

Remblai is the name given to the mass of earth or rubbish 
brought to fill up a hollow or to raise a bank. In the raising 
of field-works, the d^blai is equal to the remblai. 
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Sabre. A general name for the sword used bj the cavalry, 
whether curved or straight. It properly signifies a curved 
sword. 

Sabbe-tash. a leather case or pocket, worn on the left side, 
and slung to the sword-belt of Cavalry. 

Sack. To pillage a town. 

Sally. A sortie from a garrison or fortified town on the works 
or troops of a besieger. 

Sap. Sapping. The art of approaching a fortress, when within 
range of fire, by excavating trenches in such a manner as to 
protect the men from fire. The trenches are formed by 
trained men (sappers), who place gabions (as a cover) filled 

• with the earth taken from the trench along the intended line 
of parapet, the earth excavated after the gabions have been 
filled being thrown towards the fortress to form a pan^et 
capable of resisting artillery. When gabions can be thus 
placed simultaneously in a line, under cover of night, or while 
the fire is slack, the operation is termed^^'n^ sap. If they 
cannot be thus placed, the trench is formed hjfull sap, which 
is commenced by four men, one of whom, being covered by a 
large gabion {sap roller), places on his exposed side one or two 
gabions in a line, and, under cover of these, proceeds excavating 
a trench 18 inches wide and as many deep, the other men follow- 
ing and excavating till the trench has been made 4 feet wide 
and 3 deep. 

In Double Sap, the trench is formed by the men in two 
parties, the one party excavating in a line, the other forming 
traverses to prevent the work being enfiladed. 
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Shot. Shot are of various kinds, namely : — 1. Round-shot. 2. 
Bar^hot, consisting of a bar, with a round head at either end. 

3. Chain-shoty consisting of, two half balls chained together. 

4. Grape-shot, see p. 20. 5. Case-shot, or Canister, see p. 7. 
6. Sangrel or langrage, consisting of pieces of iron of any kind or 
shape. 7. Red-hot Shot, heated in furnaces for the purpose, 
and very destructive against ships and buildings, &c. They 
were used at Cherbourg as early as 1418, also at the Siege of 
Gibraltar, 1782. 

Double shotting is employed with the following guns : 
32 pdrs. of 6Q cwt. at distances not exceeding 400 or 500 yds. 
„ 42 cwt. ,y „ 300 yds. 

., 32 and 25 cwt. „ „ 250 yds. 

Shrapnell. See Shells. 

Siege. The process of attacking a fortress under cover of earth 
thrown up from trenches. 

Sights. Of a gun. Two small notches marked on the swell of 

the muzzle, to direct the aim. In rifles the sight is about half 

an inch from the muzzle. 
Skirmish. A light combat between detachments and small 

parties. A "irw^A." 
Sortie. An issuing of a body of troops from a besieged place 

to attack the besiegers. 
SouBADAR. The chief native commissioned officer in a Sepoy 

company. 
Spahis. Formerly the cream of the Turkish Cavaby. The 

Spahis were disbanded with the Janissaries. 



along the bore, or by heating the breech to soften the spike, 
and then using a drill. When these means fail, a new vent 
must be drilled about half an inch from the former one. 

Splinter Proof. Capable of resisting the fragments or splinters 
of bursting shells. 

Squadron. The chief division in a regiment of Cavalry, con- 
sisting of two troops (each 80 men), formerly of three. 

Staff. Those general, field, or regimental officers whose duties 
refer to an army or regiment as a whole, and who are not at- 
tached to their particular subdivisions. Generally speaking 
those officers to whom is confided the care of rendering an 
army or regiment efficient, maintaining discipline, regulating 
duties, &c. The general staff of the army {Horse Guards, 
London) consists of the Commander-in-Chief (his military 
Secretaries and Aides-de-Camp), the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master-General (with their deputies and assistants), the Direc- 
tor-General of the Medical Department, and Chaplain-General 
of the Forces. Ordnance Department: Master-General and 
Lieutenaut-Greneral (with deputies and assistants), Inspector of 
Fortifications, and Director of Engineers. The staff of a 
regiment consists of the Field Officers, Adjutant, Quarter- 
Master, Paymaster, Chaplain, and Surgeons. 

Stairs. A series of steps cut into a work to give access to it. 
Staircases are more steep and narrow than ramps. 

Stockade. A line of stakes or posts, fixed in the ground, as a 
barrier to the advance of an enemy. 

Stone (Coping). A stone placed at the top of a wall, slightly 
projecting, and usually made sloping, to carry off the water. 
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plicatea military movements. 

Subaltern. Any military officer under the rank of captain. 

Sutler. A camp follower; one who sells provisions and drink. 

Tablette. See Stone (Coping). 

Tactics. Properly the art of arranging soldiers, t. e., of forming 
troops in order of battle, and of making such changes in their 
positions as circumstances or exigences may require. 

Tamp. To pack the excavation <^ a mine after the powder has 
been deposited. 

Tenaille. a low work, placed in the main ditch before the 
curtain, and between two bastions. It consists of two branches, 
built in the same direction as the faces of the bastions, and 
8 yards from their shoulders. It is of a lower relief than the 
ravelin, and is intended to receive artillery. 

Tenaille (Head). A fieldwork, consisting of a ditch and 
parapet, forming a succession of triangles, the faces of which 
flank each other. 

Tbrre-plein. The level terrace of the parapet (from 25 feet to 
40 feet wide), on which the cannon are placed. 

T^te-de-pont {Bridge-head). Any work or system of works 
thrown up at one end of a bridge (sometimes strengthened by 
batteries or forts raised at the other), in order to cover the 
communication across a river. 

ToiSE. A French measure, nearly corresponding to an English 
fathom, 6 feet. 

ToMPiON. 1. A stopper fitted to the bore of the gun, to keep 
out the wet. 2. The wooden or iron bottom, adapted to the 



gun wnicn communicates tne nre. ror ordnance in general, 
the vent is f ths of an inch in diameter. 

Veetical FmE. See Fire. 

Windage is the difference between the diameter of the bore 
and that of the shot ; formerly one-twentieth the diameter of 
the shot was allowed, but it is now reduced. The less the 
windage the longer are the ranges, and the more accurate the 
firing. 

Wings. The extreme right and left divisions of an army. 

Works. A general name for walls, parapets, trenches, &c., 
thrown up for attack or defence. 

Works (Advanced) are situated beyond the glacis, and within 
musketry range of the covered way. 

Works (Detached) are situated beyond musketry range of the 
covered way. 

Works (Field). Works generally erected for a temporary pur- 
pose beyond the precincts of a fort, or front of fortification. 

Works (Out) are situated beyond the enceinte, or body of 
the place, and within the glacis; e. g,, ravelins, lunettes, 
fleches, &c., &c. 

Zigzags are trenches formed from 'the parallels (which see) 
to the besieged place, generally 3 feet deep, and having a 
parapet and banquette. 

ZuMBOORUKS. Small swivel guns, carried on the backs of camels. 



[For many of the foregoing definitions the Compiler is speciallj indebted to 
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68 pounders 
56 „ 



42 „ 
32 

24 „ 

18 ,. 

12 „ 

6 „ 

12 inch 

10 „ 

8 „ 



68 ponnders 

42 „ 

32 „ 

24 „ 

18 

12 „ 



10 inch 
8 „ 



13 inch 

10 „ 

8 „ 



/t. in. 


cwt. 


inch. 


10 10 


112 
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11 


98 
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10 


84 
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6-41 
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4-62 


8 6 
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7 6 
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3-66 


8 4 


90j 


12-0 


10 


112 


10-0 
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65 


8-05 



5 
4 



4 5 
3 9 
1 10 



Cabsonades. 



5 4 


36 
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4 6 


22 


6-84 
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17 


6-25 


3 9 


13 


6-68 


3 4 


10 


6-16 


2 8 


6 


4-62 



Howitzers. 



40 
20 



10- 

8- 

Mortars. 



100 

52 

8 



13- 

10- 

8- 



20 
16 

14 
10 
8 
6 
4 
3 
2 

12 
16 
10 



9 ( 
4 ( 
2 ( 



» Hollow ihot weighing 112 Ibi. 

f Hollow shot weighing 84 lbs. 

X Solid shot : with hollow shot (48Ibi.) point blank, 370 ; 6 degr 
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10 


4-52 
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MOBTARR. 








10 inch 


2 


3 


12 


\ 


10-0 






8 „ 


1 


9 


6 


8-0 






^2 n 


1 


3 


ij 


: 


5-62 






4|» 


1 





i 


4-62 







13 inch 
10 „ 



Sea-serticb Mortars (Iron). 



Charge. 
20 lbs. oz. 
10 „ 8 „ 



4200 yards. 
4000 „ 
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Field Officers: — 

Colonel ; lieatenant-Colonel ; Major. 

Keoimental Officers : — 

Captain ; Lieutenant ; Ensign (^foot regiments) ; Comet (cavalrx 

In the following Corps,— Royal regiment of Artillery, and Corps of R< 

Engineers, and Marines, — Second Lieutenants are appointed instead of Ensi 

To these Corps no Majors are appointed, but there are 1st and 2nd Capti 



ANNUAL PAY OF COLONELS. 



CORPS. 


If appointed on 

or before the SIst 

Maroh, 1834. 


If appointed 
the*^3l8t Mai 
1834. 


Life Guards and Horse Guards, without ot 

. mmt - « ~ 

First Dragoon Guards 


her etnolu- 


£1800 
1100 
1000 
1200 
1000 
600 


£1800 
1000 


Other Regiments of Cavalry 

Grenadier Guards 


900 
1200 


Coldstream and Scots Fusilier Guards ' 

Regular Infantrv 


1000 
500 


Ist, 2d, and 8d West India Regiments ... 


500 



* Extracted from Farker'i *' Educational Register." 
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Colonel Commanding.. 
Colonel 



Lieat.-Colonel . 



Major 

Captain 

Captain having higher 

rank by Brevet 

Lieutenant , 

Lieut, aft. 7 years* serv. 
Cor. Ens. & 2d Lieut 
^ r On appointment .. 
"S I Aft. 6 years' serv... 
i-l 15 ditto ... 
P^ I 20 ditto 
p5 L 25 ditto 
Adjutant 



2g r On appointment ... 
'^ < After 10 years JJ. 
O^ [^ After 16 year8(a) 

Surgeon-Major 

Surgeon 

[After 10 years' 

*» J service 1" 

S ] After 20 ditto 

LAfter 25 ditto 

Assistant Surgeon 

o* /After 10 years' 

Q ( service ^ 

Veterinary Surgeon ... 

C After 3 years' serv. ^ 
-{ After 10 ditto 

I^After 20 ditto 



«. d. 



29 2 



24 
15 



10 
8* 



13 



«. d. 



23 

19 3 
14 7 



9 

8 

12 6 

15 

17 6 

20 

22 6 

** 

8 6 

10 6 

12 

13 ' 

15 

19 

22 

8 6 



t. d. 



26 9 



7 4 
6* 6 



10 



8. d. 



17 

16 
11 



13 7 

6 6 
7 
5 8 

12 6 
15 
17 6 
20 
22 6 

re 

8 6 
10 

13 

15 
19 
22 

7 6 

10 



60 
32 

27 1 



16 1 

18 1 
9 10 
10 10 



10^6 
10 10 



». d, 

54 9^ 

26 3 

18 1 



11 1 



13 

6 10 

7 10 
6 7 



8 line 

7 10 

13"*0 

15 

19 

12 

7 6 

10 



«. d. 
54 9^ 
26 3 

ri8 

[16 1 
li" 

13 

6 10 

7 10 
5 



10 
8 



• On shore, 1 U. Id. 
12#. 9d. 



t On there, ia». 7rf. 1 If «d Captain, 17#. 9d. .. 
$|[ In addition^to Reg. Pay at 1st Lieut. S '" l^e army in any capacity at a 



mi IfSdCapUin. 



Medical Officer on Full Pay. *« 2«. 6<f. in addition to Pay of Regimental Rank, f f 3s. 6<l. 
in addition to Pay of Regimental Rank, n Or after 15 as a Commlttioned or Non-Com- 



missioned Officer, 5 of which at Quartermaster. 
at ditto. 



(a) Or after 20 at ditto ditto, 10 of which 
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Captain 3500 

Lieutenant 1785 

Cornet 1260 

HORSE GUARDS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 7250 

Major 6350 

Captain 3500 

Lieutenant 1600 

Cornet 1200 

DRAGOON GUARDS AND DRAGOONS. 



Lieutenant-Colonel .6175 

Major ....4575 

Captain 8225 

Lieutenant 1190 

Comet 840 



1533 

1352 

1034 3 

632 13 

300 



Colonel 8300 

Captain, with rank of 

Lieutenant-Colonel.4800 
Lieutenant, with rank 

of Captain 2050 

Ensign, with rank of 

Lieutenant 1200 

THE UNE. 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 4500 

Major 3200 

Captain 1800 

Lieutenant 700 

Ensign 450 

FUSILIER AND RIFLE REGIMENTS. 

First Lieutenant 7001 366 

Second Lieutenant... 600| 200 



1314 





949 





611 





365 





150 






In passing from one rank to another the sum payable is the difference betwi 
the original price of the two commissions. 

The above are the regulation prices, but it is notorious that the sums actm 
paid are much higher. 



RATES OP NAVAL FULL PAY. 

Admiral of the Fleet, per day, 6Z. ; Admiral, 5/. ; Vice-Admiral, 4/. ; B 
Admiral, Commodore of the First Class, and Captain of the Fleet, 3/. 
commanding-in-chief, a further sum of 3/. a-day, while flag flying wil 
limits of station.) 

Captains of Second Class, in addition to pay as Captain, per day, ll or 
according to order of Admiralty, 

Master of the Fleet, per day, 16«. 6 J, 

Secretary to the Admiral of the Fleet, per day, 1/. 7s. Ad. ; to a Flag-ofl 
commanding-in-chief, 1/. Is. \ld. ; to all other Flag-officers and Commoc 
First Class, 16*. bd. ; to a Commodore, Second Class, %s. 2d. (And in 
dition 5*. a-day from the Half-pay of their respective rank.) 
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veying Vessel (if he receive no additional pay as an Assistant-Sonreyor), or 
Senior of a Troop Ship, I5l 8«. ; all others, 142. 

Master, per month, exclusive of Store Allowances, 16L St. Sd. 

Chaplain, per month, 12/. 5«. 4d, and in addition when acting as Naval In- 
stmctor under three years, 7L 7«. ; above three years, 8/. 1«. ; above seven 
years, 8/. 17s, 4cLi above ten years, lOL lOs. With 5L annually for each 
gentleman instructed. 

Medical Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets under ten years* service, per month, 
44l 28, ; after ten years' service, 58/. 16«. ; Deputy, 28/. 

Surgeon of less than six years' full-pay service, including service as assistant- 
surgeon, per month, 15/. 8«.; above six years, 16/. 16«. ; above ten years, 
19/. I2s, ; above twenty years, 25/. 48, ; Surgeon of Hospital Ship, of what- 
ever length of service, 25L 48, 

Paymaster and Purser, per month, 7/. 

Naval Instructor of less than three years' full-pay service, per month, 9/. 16t. ; 
above three years, 10/. 10^. ; above seven years, 11/. ISs, ; above ten year^ 
14/1 With 5/. annually for each genUeman instructed. 

Mate, per month, 5/. 

Second Master, per month, 5/. 98. 4d 

Assistant-Surgeon (in Ships where no Surgeon is borne) of less than ten years' 
full-pay service, per month, llL 4$, ; above ten years, 14/. $ of less than 
three years' fiill-pay service (in ships in which a Surgeon is borne), 9/. 16^.; 
above three years, 10/. lOf. ; above ten years, 12/. 12«. 



BATES OF NAVAL HALF PAY. 



Admiral of the Fleet, per day, 3/. 38,; Adnurals, 2l 28.; Vice- Admirals, 

ll 12«. 6d.i Rear- Admirals, 1/, 5^. 
Captains, each of the first 70 on the list, per day, 148. Qd.; next 100, 12«. ^.', 

the rest, 108. 6(/. 
Commanders, first 150 on list, per day, lOt.; remainder, 8«. 6dl 



* The Naral Foil Pay it per lunar month, 
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Mate or Midshipman, 5«. 
Medical OmcBRS. — Medical Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, per day, 15*.; 

after ten years' service. Ills.; Deputy, from date of promotion, nnless entitled 

to a higher rate by previous service, ISs,; above thirty years, 15«. 
Physicians, after ten years' service* per day, IL Iff.; after three years, 15ff.; 

under that time, I Off. 6d, 
Surgeons, per day, 5ff.; above six years' service, 6ff.; above ten, 7*.; above 

fifteen, 8ff.; above twenty, lOff.; above twenty-five, with leave to retire, 13ff;; 

above thirty, ditto, 15ff. 
Assistant* surgeons, per day, 2ff.; above three years' service, 3ff.; above ten, 

4ff. 6rf.; above twenty, 6ff.; Di^)ensers, 6ff. 
Paymasters and Pursers on the retired list, per day, Ss, 6d.; to each of the first 

100, 7ff.; to each of next 200, 6ff.; remainder, 6«. 
Chaplains, after eight years' service at sea, per day, St,; each year longer, Gd. 

per day till lOff. 
Secretaries after twelve years' actual service, per day, 12ffj^ 



K,0 Knight of the Order of the Garter. 

K.T, Knight of the Order of the Thistle 

K,P, Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 

G,C,B, ... Grand Cross 

K,C.B, ... Knight Commander 

C,B, Companion I. 

G.aM.G. Grand Cross 

K,CM,G, Knight Commander 

C3f.G. ... Companion 

G,CM, ... Grand Cross 

K.C.H, ... Knight Commander 

K,H. Knight 

Jf.C. Knight of the Crescent. 



. of the Order of the Bath. 

• of the Order of St. Michael & St George. 

■ of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 



THE END. 
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London : 

A. and G. A. Spottwwoodb, 

New-Btreet-Square. 
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